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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL WORLD, 


No. 5.—Examination of the respective 
Steps of the Seven-fold Scale of the 
Universe. 

( Continued from col. 310. ) 


And first, of the 
3 


4 5 
Chemical, Vegetable, and Animal, 


being the 
Province of the Senses. 

From the method laid down, of pro- 
ceeding from the centre towards the 
extremities, our first object will be to 
treat of the fourth or central step of 
the scale, which is the organic vege- 
table. But here it must be observed, 
that it is not a minute botanical de- 
scription that is intended; but only 
such a description as accords with our 
plan of approximating towards a ge- 
neral system of things. 

We have chosen the fourth or cen- 
tral step, as the natural point whence 
to set out in our examination of the 
seven-fold scale, which comprehends 
all science; and from this point or 
centre, we are to travel,as it were,to a 
circumference, and proceeding in the 
course of the circumference, we can 
never, properly speaking, come to a 
termination or resting place: but con- 
stantly, in all our scales, we have to 
set out from this point or centre, pro- 
ceeding towards the circumference, 
and as constantly to return by way of 
the circumference, to the centre or 
point whence we set out. 

Forexample: Though we begin with 
the vegetable kingdom, yet so involv- 
ed is it with the other parts of the sys- 
tem of this globe, and of the universe 
in general, that it is impossible to 
treat of the one without treating of the 
other. The vegetable kingdom stands 
not insulated in the scale of existence. 
It stands connected with the earth by 
roots and fibres; as also with the hea- 
vens in respect of their influence on 
its vegetating powers. Hence, in 
treating of vegetables, instead of con- 

No. 40,—Vo.. IV. 


sidering one subject, we have at the 
same time to take into view at least 
three, if not four. If our attention be 
called, in the first place, to the vege- 
table kingdom itself; it will, secondly, 
be attracted to the soil or chemical 
kingdom, with which it stands cor- 
nected ; it will, thirdly, be drawn to 
consider the influence of the sun, upon 
which the growth of vegetables de- 
pends; and, fourthly, their use in 
serving for the sustenence of animals, 
which rank next to the vegetable king- 
dom on the right of the scale. 

Thus, by investigating one subject, 
we are necessarily led to extend it to 
three or four. And, supposing our 
knowledge were perfect as it respect- 
ed all the particulars of each, then 
should we be qualified to form a per- 
fect system; for our systems must 
always correspond with our know- 
ledge ; and for want of perfect know- 
ledge, how upright soever may be our 
intentions, our systems must partake 
of imperfections. 

In the investigation of the subject 
in hand, therefore, we must begin 
with the glorious luminary the Sun, 
the centre of the solar system, and 
soul or animating principle of the vege- 
table kingdom. This glorious lumi- 
nary is to be considered under the 
various aspects of his diversified ope- 
rations on the material world. These, 
we conceive, may be comprehended 
under three heads. 1. His influence 
on the organic structure of vegetables, 
which occupy the centre of the scale, 
2. His influence on the chemical king- 
dom, which ranks next on the left ; 
and, 3. His influence on the animal 
kingdom, which occupies a similar 
station on the right. 

In order to account for the influence 
of the solar phenomena on the three 
kingdoms of nature, which evidently 
differ in their properties, as far as 
animate differs from inanimate, and 
organic from inorganic, we must avail 
ourselves of the now established fact 
of the three-fold radiance of the Sun, 
= appears in the following inva- 
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riable order, in the prismatic spec- 
trum. In the centre are the colorific or 
seven-coloured rays of light. To the 
left, and answering to the chemical 
kingdom, are rays which give neither 
light nor heat, but possess the pro- 
perty of reducing the metallic oxydes, 
and are thence called rays of deexida- 
tion. To the right, and answering to 
the animal kingdom, are, on the con- 
trary, rays which ‘ayn neither of 
the above effects, but heat only, and 
are thence called calorific rays. Each 
class of rays thus presides, as it 
were, over its respective kingdom of 
nature. 

By means of the rays of light, com- 
bined with the other two kinds of solar 
radiance, (for they cannot be com- 
pletely separated, without destroying 
the whole) we can account for almost 
all the phenomena of the vegetable 
kingdom. Its verdure, or beautiful 
green, so grateful to our organs of 
vision, depends upon the orb of day; 
for subterraneous plants, or plants 
which grow in the dark, put on a 
weak and sickly appearance; they 
are abominable and loathsome to the 
sight. 

By means of the solar rays, there is 
a circulation established and main- 
tained among the three above-men- 
tioned kingdoms. Through the influ- 
ence of the Sun, the vegetable king- 
dom receives something from the 
chemical, to which it is attached by 
roots and fibres, which causes it to 
grow till it advances to maturity, and 
imparts to it the principle of animal 
nutrition. We know that the nature 
of this circulation has been in part 
detected; and that oxygen has been 
assigned, as bearing a conspicuous 
share in it. Oxygen, or vital air, as 
it has been called, is equally essential 
to the operation of each of the princi- 
pal processes in the three kingdoms of 
nature; namely, organic vegetation, 
chemical combustion, and animal respi- 
ration. Without this, vegetables will 
not grow, combustion ceases, and life 
becomes extinct. 

But, is it merely to the want of this 
vital principle, that such phenomena 
are owing? Or is it not rather to 
something of a positive noxious qua- 
lity, which, in these processes, is 
generated in its stead? If there is a 
substance, such as oxygen, which 
maintains the life of animals and ve- 
getables, ‘and the process of combus- 


tion, and if the oxygen is always ab- 
sorbed or consumed during these pro- 
cesses ; is it not agreeable to analogy, 
to think that there must be another 
substance generated and given out, 
possessed of properties the very oppo- 
site of oxygen, or vital air; for in 
each process, is there not as much air 
given out as what is absorbed? Yes, 
this is actually the case ; and experi- 
ence has proved that this opposite 
principle is carbon in its gaseous 
state. 

Observe, then, the influence of the 
Sun over the vegetable kingdom, as it 
respects the circulation of this vital 
principle. In animal respiration, there 
is a conversion of oxygen into that of 
carbon, at every respiration of the 
animal. In combustion, also, there 
is a continual conversion of the one 
into the other, going on throughout 
the whole process. Now if matters 
were to go on in this manner for any 
length of time, absorbing all the vital 
part of the air, and imparting in its 
room a material of a directly opposite 
quality, what would become of the 
world? The three kingdoms of na- 
ture, the animal, vegetable, and che- 
mical, must become extinct, from the 
waste of this sole supporter of their 
existence, 

As things exist in the present world, 
this fatal termination must undoubt- 
edly have been the case, had there 
not been provision made for counter- 
acting the effects, in the Sun, the 
glorious luminary of day, and the ve- 
getable kingdom over which he pre- 
sides. The vegetablekingdom, through 
the influence of that luminary, during 
the whole period of his shining upon 
it, is caused to exhale and pour forth 
from every pore of her immense sur- 
face this vital principle. And even 
during his absence in the dark and 
silent night, she is not idle ; forif she 
is not pouring forth the principle of 
vital air, she is diligently absorbing 
and drinking it in, evidently for her 
own nourishment; and the deadly 
impregnation which the atmosphere 
receives from the processes of respira- 
tion and combustion going on in the 
two kingdoms on her right and left, 
as well as from her own circulation 
during the night, she converts into 
oxygen in the day time, pouring it 
forth afresh ; thus continually preserv- 
ing the equilibrium between the vital 
and other parts of the atmosphere, all 
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over the globe, by counteracting the 
deadly pollutions introduced by her- 
self and her sister kingdoms. 

Such is the important province of 
the Sun, the soul and centre of the 
world, over the three kingdoms of 
nature; and such is the important 
station the vegetable kingdom holds 
among the other two, that through the 
influence of the Sun, her lord and 
ruler, she not only supports all that 
has life belonging to the kingdom on 
her right, by being the medium of 
nutrition between it and the kingdom 
on her left; but continually, by a 
process which preserves herself in life, 
she corrects and renovates the deadly 
pollutions of a substance which is 
alike essential to the existence of both 
the other kingdoms. 

The phenomena of the three central 
steps of the scale, viz. the chemical, 
vegetable, and animal, are said, by 
our author, to be perceived by the 
Senses ; and in this respect to be dis- 
tinguished from the mechanical and 
intellectual, the phenomena of which 
are inferred or deduced by Reason. 
We are aware that such a distinction 
is liable to objection, arising from the 
present vague notions entertained on 
these subjects. ‘‘ But do I attach a 
meaning to these terms, (says our au- 
thor,) in answering to such objection, 
somewhat different from that in which 
they are understood by other writers ? 
Be it so. Has not every author a 
right to use what terms he pleases, 
provided he in the first place informs 
his readers of the sense in which he 
understands them, and afterwards 
adheres throughout to what he at first 
lays down? Instead of Chemical and 
Mechanical, I might have called these 
two steps A and B, or P and Q,— 
where then would be the objection ? 

**T dispute not about property or 
accident, inherent or noninherent in 
matter. All that I say is, that when 
we exercise our understanding upon 
such phenomena of matter, as may be 
calculated, computed, numbered, va- 
lued, or estimated, by a process of 
reasoning a priori, we survey that pre- 
dicament which I call Mechanical.— 
But when we exercise our senses upon 
such phenomena of matter as cannot 
be thus reasoned out a priori, but are 
only discovered by actual experience, 
we survey the predicament which I 
call Chemical; to these meanings I 
adhere throughout.” 


Nothing, surely, can be clearer 
than this. We may, therefore, con- 
sider the three “middle steps, as our 
author farther remarks, (art. 49,) as 
including the whole compass of *‘* Na- 
tural History,” while the two lateral, 
namely, the Mechanical and Intellec- 
tual, compose the sciences of ‘* Natu- 
ral and Moral Philosophy.” 

Suppose us then to be exercising 
our senses upon such phenomena of 
matter as cannot be reasoned out a pri- 
ori, we shall then be considering 
matter, according to the distinction 
of our author, whether this matter 
belongs to the chemical, vegetable, or 
animal, steps of the scale, in that pre- 
dicament which he terms Chemical. 

Now, if we attend strictly to the | 
great object of chemical research, we 
shall find that our author’s notion is 
not so very distant from the truth. 
One principal object of chemical in- 
vestigation, is to discover the compo- 
sition of bodies. Now this applies 
equally to the matter of which all bo- 
dies are composed, whether they be- 
long to the animal, vegetable, or mi- 
neral kingdoms. The whole taken 
together, can be subjected to the 
same chemical analysis of their com- 
ponent parts. Again, it is a principal 
object of chemistry to observe what is 
the nature of the results arising from 
the chemical union of two or more 
bodies ; but this can never be deter- 
mined before-hand, nor be reasoned 
out a priori, nor deduced by argu- 
ments irom any premises. Nay, with- 
out actually perceiving them by sense 
and experience, we can never know 
them: which is very different in regard 
to many of the phenomena of mecha- 
nical philosophy. In all our systems 
of chemistry, so far as they go, we 
perceive that this sort of experiment 
is made upon all bodies, without re- 
garding the classes or kingdoms to 
which they belong. From the consti- 
tuent principles of air and water, on 
the one hand, to the most minute parts 
of organized animal substance, on the 
other, all have either been, or may 
be, subjected to the trials of chemical 
analysis and synthesis. Nay, further, 
whether man makes the experiments 
or not, the substances comprehended 
in these three steps of the scale, go on 
and act upon each other spontane- 
ously ; forming compositions and de- 
compositions, in every possible vari- 
ety ; for there is nothing in a state of 
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absolute rest or quiescence in nature ; 
though the motions between the inte- 
grant particles of matter, in the com- 
pounds they form, cannot be ascer- 
tained in the same manner that we 
can ascertain and demonstrate the 
phenomena of mechanical and intellec- 
tual philosophy. 

There appears, therefore, the best 
of reasons for the distinction of our 
author. And, in our opinion, by 
tracing the boundaries, and distin- 
guishing between things that differ, 
what he has advanced, tends to dissi- 
pate much of the mist with which the 
subject has been involved. 

He goes on with the extension of 
the analogy in these three middle 
steps of the scale, to. the visible uni- 
verse ; and observes, that in our own 
world, our senses inform us that the 
three kingdoms of nature are tainted 
with evil:—That this disagreeable 
truth is only forced upon us by experi- 
ence, when we philosophically investi- 
gate the three kingdoms belonging to 
the centre of the scale. He alludes 
to the chemical changes which take 
place in these three kingdoms in our 
world, as, for instance, the rapid oxida- 
tion or rusting of metals, and a stop- 
page of the circulation of oxygen and 
respiration; which phenomena, he 
thinks, convey a striking analogy of 
corruption and death, being a kind of 
victory or preponderance of the physical 
over the spiritual side of the scale. 
But as in the other worlds of the sys- 
tem, we see not the condition of their 
three kingdoms of nature; but only 
things incorruptible, viz. light and 
mechanism, he reckons them to be un- 
tainted with evil; and as light and 
mechanism belong to the first and se- 
cond steps of the scale, he infers the 
corresponding seventh and sixth, i. e. 
moral and rational creatures; but 
which is of a nature to us utterly un- 
known.”* 

Whether these conjectures have any 
foundation in truth, it is difficult to 
determine; at any rate it appears 
reasonable to admit the opinion re- 
specting physical and moral evil, as 
not extending to other parts of crea- 
tion; but that the whole visible ani- 
verse, to the utmost boundaries of the 
fixed stars, may be reckoned incor- 
ruptible, all excepting this gangrenous 
spot, as our author terms it. Mr. 


* Theory, art. 113, 115. 


Fuller, in his ‘‘Gospel its own wit- 
ness,” ably refutes the infidel objec- 
tion against the gospel, drawn from 
the comparative insignificance of this 
globe, by a similar mode of reason- 
ing. ‘ Let creation be as extensive 
as it may, (he observes,) and the 
number of worlds be multiplied to the 
utmost boundary to which imagination 
can reach, there is no proof that any 
of them, except men and angels, have 
apostatized from God.’ Hence, no 
other part of his vast empire stood in 
need of the same, or of a similar inter- 
position, that was vouchsafed to man. 
The earth being the only part of his 
dominions which cast off its alle- 
giance, and the only spot on which 
redemption was wrought, it served as 
a theatre to exhibit transactions by 
which the whole universe might learn 
obedience. Hence the whole creation 
is called upon to rejoice on account of 
the redemption of man: and all the 
works of the Lord, in all places of his 
dominions, to bless his name*. 

Very different, however, is the doc- 
trine of a celebrated philosophical 
Theologician+ of these times. Admit- 
ting the infidel objection in its fullest 
latitude, contrary to the doctrine of 
scripture, he reasons in the following 
manner: “Is it likely, says the infi- 
del, that God would send his Son to 
die for the puny occupiers of so insig- 
nificant a province in the mighty field 
of creation? Are we befitting of so 
great and so signal an interposition? 
Does not the largeness of that field 
which astronomy lays open to the view 
of modern science, throw a suspicion 
over the truth of gospel history? And 
how shall we reconcile the greatness 
of that wonderful movement which- 
was made in heaven for the redemp- 
tion of fallen men, with the compara- 
tive meanness and obscurity of our 
species ?’"—Yes, perfectly can we re- 
concile it. ‘‘ Even so Father,’”’ said 
the divinely Anointed himself, “‘ for so 
it seemed good in thy sight.” But such 
an answer, though it be preposterous 
in map at least to spurn it, is too 

lain and homely to be received. It 
ts thought better to say, in the high- 
sounding language of this celebrated 
author—‘‘ For any thing he can tell, 
sin has found its way into these other 
worlds—For any thing he can tell, 


* Psalm ciii. 
t Dr. Chalmers’ Discourses on Astronomy. 
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their people have banished themselves 
from communion with God—For any 
thing he can tell, many a visit has 
been made to each of them on the 
subject of our common Christianity, 
by commissioned messengers from the 
throne of the Eternal—For any thing 
he can tell, the redemption proclaim- 
ed to us is not one solitary instance, 
or not the whole of that redemption 


which is by the Son of God, but only 


one part in a plan of mercy, equal in 
magnificence to all that astronomy 
has brought within the range of human 
contemplation—For any thing he can 
tell, the moral pestilence, which 
walks abroad over the face of the 
world, may have spread its desola- 
tions over all the planets of all the 
systems which the telescope has made 
known to us—For any thing he can 
tell, some mighty redemption has 
been devised, to meet the disaster in 
the whole extent and malignity of its 
visitation—For any thing he can tell, 
the wonder-working God, who has 
strewed the fields of immensity with 
so many worlds, and spread the shelter 
of his omnipotence over them, may 
have sent a message of love to "each, 
and re-assured the hearts of its de- 


spairing people, by some overpower- 
ing manifestation of tenderness,” 

The much and justly reputed author, 
in the passage above quoted, seems 
to admit all that the cunning and arch 


gainsayer Paine suggests. But, as 
it has, been well remarked, though 
such representations as he has given, 
in answer to such objections, may 
amuse, please, and flatter the be- 
liever, they will never make any salu- 
tary impression on the sceptical mind. 
No; they must be entirely of a diffe- 
rent nature, and such as to lay hold 
of the heart.—Nor ought it to be 
granted without better proof, that 
moral evil has contaminated and made 
its way into so many worlds, as these 
authors would suppose. It is much 
more like the truth, that God is an 
object supremely beloved by the most 
of his intelligent creatures; that the 
great majority are for him, and not 
against him; and that the redemption 
of this insignificant spot, is not so 
small an affair as some would affect to 
represent it ; but that it is commensu- 
rate with the vast extent of creation, 
and is calculated to preserve all intel- 
ligent creatures in obedience to the 
laws of Him whose character of holi- 


ness, justice, goodness, and truth, is 
so conspicuously, manifested by that 
astonishing display of mercy and 
judgment. 
( To be continued. } 


» LECTURE ON GEOLOGY, 


( Conchaded from col. 324.) 


Fossils.— These stony masses are of 
great importance in geology ; they are 
the lights of the science; they serve 
the same purpose with medals in his- 
tory. They explain the revolutions 
of the globe, and the epochs at which 
they occurred. They convince us that 
the various strata wherein they are 
found were successively formed ; that 
though found at a great depth, they 
once existed near the surface; that 
they were contained in a fluid, and 
that that fluid has ebbed away and 
left them bare. They intimate, also, 
that this has occurred repeatedly. 
They also afford proof that the chemi- 
cal nature of the fluid has been vari- 
ous; that the sea has changed its 
bed ; that the present continents and 
high land were once covered by the 
ocean. 

Some of the limestone rocks of 
England are above 2000 feet above the . 
level of the sea, and they contain 
stores of zoophytes and the fossil ha- 
bitations of animals, once tenants of 
the ocean. They are found in Mount 
Perda, the highest summit of the 
Pyrennees; and Humboidt has ob- 
served them at the height of 14,000 
feet in the Andes. In the earthy lime- 
stone of the upper strata are found 
fossil flat-fish, the impression of their 
scales and bones being distinct; the 
fossil remains of the alligator and of 
zoophytes, different from those of the 
lower strata. In the clay above the 
slate are found the bones of the mam- 
moth, rhinoceros, and elephant.— 
Many of these fossil species are not 
now found existing among the beasts 
of the forest; and many of the marine 
species are also declared to be ex- 
tinct, no traces of them being now 
found in the ocean. 

The fossil relics of marine animals 
incorporated with the densest rocks, 
shew there was a period when the 
highest mountains were washed by 
the sea, and demonstrate one of two 
things, either that the ocean has re- 
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ceded and fallen below its former 
level, or that the continents, islands, 
mountains, &c. now existing, arose 
out of the bosom of the waters. 

Geologists say, that every stratum 
was once the uppermost rock, and 
therefore the lowest is the most an- 
cient, and their contemporaneous 
formation is denied, because the al- 
ternate rocks contain abundance of 
the reliquiz of dissimilar species and 
genera. Hence they infer, also, the 
seniority or juvenility of the several 
marineanimals. No human skeleton— 
no human bone—has been found fos- 
silized in the lower or in undisturbed 
alluvial ground; which seems to prove 
most decidedly, that man is what our 
most sacred records teach us, that he 
is a tenant of the earth of not very 
remote antiquity. 

Whether the orders of more imper- 
fect beings were of antecedent date to 
himself, is to my mind not so convinc- 
ingly proved, by their being found in 
situations where no traces of man 
exist,—since it is not an improbable 
supposition that the sepulchres of the 
antediluvian population have at pre- 
sent the ocean superincumbent on 
them, and are for ever hid from dis- 
covery. Cuvier has, with a talent 
peculiarly his own, applied the fossil 
remains of quadrupeds as chronome- 
ters of strata and rocks,* The relics 
of marine animals are not so much to 
be depended upon; they are probably 
changed by the chemical nature of the 
fluid containing them. Those inhabit- 
ing particular spots, may have been 
driven away by other species and 
genera. The skeletons of quadru- 

ds shew certainly that dry land ex- 
isted in their vicinity, and they also 
clearly denote inundations, and those, 
too, repeated. 

If these overflowings had been ge- 
neral, the entire class of land animals 
must have been destroyed, and their 
races have become extinct. Millions 
of marine animals may have been cast 
up, but their races may have dwelt 
secyrely in their peaceful retreats, at 
the bottom of the ocean. Extinct 
species of quadrupeds may be more 
easily discovered than those of marine 
animals, for their number is more 
limited, and we are more ignorant of 


* It will be seen from what follows, that I 
have made free use of Cuvier’s work—indeed, 
there is no other source of information on fos- 
sil quadrupeds. 


the testaceous tribes. Those that are 
not readily observed may be supposed 
to be no more; but no one can deci- 
dedly tell, whether they do not flourish 
in the lower parts of the deep. 
Hence, from this probability, belem- 
nites, cornu ammonis, &c. have been 
called oceanic or kelagic shells. 

It may be objected, that as new and 
extraordinary species of animals have 
been found in modern times—in Aus- 
tralasia—as the ornithorynchus, kan- 
garoo, flying opossom, &c. so the dis- 
covery of other lands, and the explor- 
ation of vast deserts, yet untried, 
may lead us to an acquaintance with 
animals of the same species with those 
now said to be abolished. Islands of 
a moderate size, and remote from 
large continents, have very few ani- 
mals, and these have been transported 
from other countries, Cook and Bou- 
gainville found no quadrupeds in the 
South Sea islands besides hogs and 
dogs. And when the West India 
islands were discovered, the largest 
quadruped found was the agouti, an 
animal smaller than the rabbit. 

The astonishing and unexpected 
forms of animals discovered in New 
Holland, might support such expec- 
tations, if any great continent remain- 
ed to be discovered ; but navigators 
well know that no great tract of land 
can now be discovered, unless towards 
the Antarctic Pole, where living be- 
ings could not be expected to exist. 
Cuvier has well remarked, that al- 
though men may not have penetrated 
very far into the interior Of many re- 
gions; yet nothing prevents animals 
from roaming. And though mountains 
cross their path, yet they are broken 
through by rivers; and in these fervid 
countries, animals will follow the 
course of the streams. 

Hence it was that the ancients, who 
never passed beyond certain limits, 
were well acquainted with all the most 
remarkable animals of the then known 
world. 

Cuvier enumerates many of the ani- 
mals well known to the ancients, some 
of which were as well described by 
Aristotle as by Buffon. Some may 
suppose that many animals described 
by the ancients may now be found by 
careful search, such as the Pegasus, 
of Thessaly ; the Minotaur, of Crete; 
or the Chimera, of Epirus. 

But Cuvier has admirably shewn 
these ridiculous stories to be fables, 
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by applying the tests of comparative 
anatomy. The carnivorous bull, for 
example, devoured every other ani- 
mal in its way.—But who would be- 
lieve that this was more than a fable, 
when it would require such an unna- 
tural combination of organs, as cloven 
hoofs and horns, with teeth for tear- 
ing and cutting flesh. The oryx is 
said to have had one horn situated in 
the middle of the forehead ; but this 
animal was ruminant, and cloven foot- 
ed. Now Camper has shewn, that if 
this were the case, the frontal bone 
would be divided by a suture, and 
therefore the horn must have been 
placed on this longitudinal division of 
the bone; which is an impossibility. 
There are certain difficulties in de- 
termining the general species of 
quadrupeds, as they are usually 
drawn from the hair, colour, or other 
peculiarities, which are destroyed pre- 
viously to their incrustation. But 
Cuvier has employed comparative ana- 
tomy extensively, and has found inva- 
riably certain conformations of the 
bony structure, which accord with the 
habitudes and peculiarities of the 
individual quadruped, Every animal 
is possessed of organization for cer- 
tain purposes, and there is a natural 
accordance and connection of parts. 
These several parts, examined sepa- 
rately, indicate the forms and proper- 
ties of other parts, as they are made 
to concur to the production of the 
same object. Hence, if the viscera of 
an animal should be fitted for the solu- 
tion and digestion of recent flesh, it 
could be most assuredly affirmed that 
the jaws of the animal were so con- 
stracted as to tear and devour its 
victim,—that there were peculiarities 
of the teeth, for lacerating and sepa- 
rating it. The limbs or organs of 
progression being adapted for pursuit, 
there must be instinct of smell for 
discovering, of the brain for conceal- 
ment, and for planning to catch its 
prey. Thus one part clearly indicates 
the nature and form of other parts of 
the organized body, having a certain 
determinate and mutual relation one 
to another. 

One or two points more, and we 
must leave this interesting subject, 
referring those who wish for more 
information to Cuvier’s unrivalled 
work. In order that the jaw may be 
enabled to seize and lay hold on ob- 
jects, the condyle or rounded extre- 


mity moving in the socket must have 
a certain form; that the resistance, 
the moving power, and the fulcrum, 
should be proportioned to each other. 
The temporal muscle must be of a cer- 
tain size, but then the cavity in which 
it is lodged must be of a certain depth, 
and the zigoma, or arch, under which 
it passes, must be suitably convex, 
and must be strong enough to sustain 
the action of the masseter muscle. 
Hence the principle of discrimination 
is evident, by which naturalists are 
enabled to ascertain the genus and 
species of an animal by a careful exa- 
mination of one or more parts of its 
bony structure. A bit of bone, a 
mere apophysis, enables the saga- 
cious Cuvier to describe the class, 
order, genus, and species, of the ani- 
mal to which it belongs. In this way 
he has classed the fossil remains of 
78 different quadrupeds, in the vivi- 
parous or oviparous classes, and 49 
are entirely unknown. 

The oviparous quadrupeds are found 
in more ancient strata than the vivi- 
parous. The monitors of Thuringia 
would be senior still, if the copper 
slate, wherein they are found, is allow- 
ed to be the earliest of the secondary 
formations. The great alligators and 
crocodiles, and tortoises, of Maes- 
tricht, are found in the chalk, being 
both marine animals. This discovery 
of fossil bones enables us to conclude, 
that dry land and fresh waters existed 
before chalk ; but there are not found 
at this early period, nor even in the 
chalk posterior to it, the fossil remains 
of any mammiferous land quadrupeds. 
The bones of the mammiferous sea 
animals, viz. the lamantin and seal, 
are first observed in the vicinity of 
Paris, in the coarse shell limestone 
covering the chalk strata; and Cuvier, 
who has examined the circumstance 
with indefatigable ardour, has never 
been able to discover any mammifer- 
ous land quadrupeds, but immedi- 
ately on reaching the formations lying 
above the coarse shell limestone, 
abundant stores of them are opened. 
Cuvier suggests, that oviparous qua- 
drupeds began to exist along with the 
fishes, and that the land quadrapeds 
did not appear until a period con- 
siderably later than the chalk forma- 
tions. 

The races supposed to be extinct 
are always lower, and accordingly lie 
in the more ancient strata, while the 
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fossil bones of animals, resembling 
those that now live on the earth, 
are found in the latest alluvial deposi- 
tions, at the sides of rivers, the bot- 
toms of lakes filled up, in beds of 
peat, in the caverns and fissures of 
rocks, or at small depths below the 
surface, where they may have been 
entombed in debris, or even buried by 
man. 

The grand cordilary which that 
great naturalist would draw from 
these observations, is,—that there has 
been a succession of quadrupeds—one 
at least, if not two, that has appeared 
and subsisted on the earth, but had 
disappeared before the races which 
now inhabit it had a being. There 
seem, from his own confession, to be 
so many sources of error, in making 
these remarkable conclusions, that 
one would be almost inclined to delay 
acquiescing with them, lest there 
should be some contingent of error in 
the process of induction, which a 
larger experience, and more reflec- 
tion, would rectify. Is it not a re- 
markable circumstance, that Sir E. 
Home, the Cuvier of Britain,* should 
have found some very striking resem- 


blances in the large skeleton dug out | 


in the neighbourhood of Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire, and the ornithorynchus, 
one of those surprising animals belong- 
ing to New Holland, which have so 
much engaged the notice and curio- 
sity of the zoologist.* When compa- 
rative anatomy shall have gained 
more experience and expertness, 
would it not seem probable from this 
circumstance, that more of these 
agreements and identities will be no- 
ticed, the want of which knowledge 
occasions theories to be formed so 
much at variance with former opi- 
nions. 

For the sake of distinctness, we 
will state the order in which these 
animals are found. The megatheria, 
a name denoting a prodigious animal, 
paldotheria or ancient animals, and 
other unknown genera, are found in 
the lowest parts of the fresh water for- 
mation, immediately under the marine 
formation. The unknown or extinct 
species of genera, now living, as the 
elephant, mastodon, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, are never associated with 
the more ancient skeletons, but are 
observed in the sea-water deposits. 


Lastly, the relics of species analo- 
gous to species now living on the 
earth, are, as before stated, found in 
caverns, in peat bogs, at the sides of 
rivers, and in the alluvium filling up 
lakes and hollows, but from their su- 
perficial situation are much more in- 
jJured than those that are more an- 
cient, and are situated in deeper 
rocks. 

Volcanoes, §c.—In the changes and 
revolutions that have taken place on 
our globe, doubtless volcanoes and 
subterraneous fires have acted an 
important part. Whole ranges of 
mountain rocks seem to have owed 
their existence to these causes.— 
Islands have quickly emerged from the 
sea by their influence, and vast tracts 
of country have been laid waste by 
the ejection of torrents of melted lava. 
A singular instance of the production 
of an island was observed in 1811, 
near St. Michael, one of the Azores. 

Captain Tillard approaching St. 
Michael’s, in the sloop Sabrina, ob- 
served columns of smoke rising at a 
distance, which was supposed to pro- 
ceed from two ships engaging at sea. 
But it was soon found to issue from a 
volcano, that had just broken out. It 
was within a mile of St. Michael’s, and 
in 25 fathoms water. While they sur- 
veyed it, a peak elevated itself above 
the sea, and became very conspicuous 
before they left it. Ina month after 
the effects of the volcano had subsided, 
Captain Tillard and other gentlemen 
visited it, and found it an island 
nearly a mile in extent, to which they 
gave the name of Sabrina.t 

No one can reflect on volcanic erup- 
tions, without associating them with 
the misery in which they frequently 
involve part of our species. ho can 
read Humboldt’s account of the 
earthquakes, which, in a short space 
twice destroyed the town of Caraccas, 
without blessing the Providence that 
has given him to live in a land unvi- 
sited by the earthquake ? 

A portentous calm is the precursor 
of the dreadful convulsion. The 
ground beneath the feet begjns to un- 
dulate. Its vibrations groW stronger 
—now it heaves up like a boiling 
liquid—the libratory motion is com- 
municated to the loftiest buildings— 
the bells of the churches toll with the 
motion—loud volleys of thunder re- 
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spond beneath their basement, or, as 

ircher describes it at Calabria, a 
horrid sound, like that of an infinite 
number of chariots driven fiercely for- 
ward, the wheels rattling, and the 
thongs cracking. The terrified spsc- 
tator is lifted from his feet and thrown 
prostrate on the ground-—-now the 
stately tower totters—it falls—the 
buildings crash—the majestic coiumn 
—the sacred temple, now tremble— 
now sink into the. dust: and, to com- 
plete the climax of ruin, they form 
one vast and ponderous sepulchre for 
the devoted inhabitants.—A putrid 
and stagnant lake, a vast and loath- 
some solitude—is all that remains of 
the once pupulous and flourishing city. 
—Delenda est Carthago ! 

At the same moment, many miles 
distant, may be seen the volcano 
belching forth torrents of ignited com- 
bustibles.—Its volumes of smoke, of 
mountainous size, blot out as it were 
all the face of the earth, except that 
which is horridly illuminated with the 
fearful glare of cataracts of sulphur- 
ous flame. The rivers of melted lava 
run down its sides, and desolate its 
plains. Cities, towns, villages, plan- 
tations—their possessors and tenants, 
are engulfed in the boiling mineral 
inundation. The day has passed 
away when volcanic eructations would 
be connected with the moral degene- 
racy of the unhappy victims of the 
fiery desolation ;—but it is a subject 
replete with interest for the moralist— 
in its promoting movements that tend 
to improve the moral sensibility. 
Humboldt remarks, that at this fearful 
moment children found parents, by 
whom, till then, they had never been 
acknowledged—restitution was pro- 
mised by those who had never been 
suspected of fraud—and families long 
at variance were reconciled during 
the common calamity. Father Kir- 
cher describes his own sensation— 
his own reflections. On every side 
ruin! Whither should I fly? At that 
hour, O how vain was every sublunary 
happiness—Wealth, honour, empire, 
wisdom, all were useless sounds, and 
as empty as the bubbles of the deep— 
I recommended myself to God, as my 
last great refuge. 

Successive earthquakes and volca- 
nic eruptions in a large tract of cir- 
cumjacent country, seem to shew that 
the internal fires do.not intermit in 
their ficrceness, but only exert their 
No. 40.—Vot. IV. 
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force in different localities. Hum- 
boldt has given a list of earthquakes, 
&e. that occurred in the West Indies, 
Cumana, Caraccas, &c. and supposes 
that they were reactions of the former 
volcanoes, operating by elastic va- 
pours, and other expansive matters, 
which had a subterranean connection 
with a large district. 

In concluding this imperfect sketch 
of some of the important points of 
Geology, it may be shrewdly asked, 
What, is he himself a follower of 
Barnet, of Whiston, or an advocate 
of the Huttonian or Wernerian 
scheme ?—To this I reply: To observe 
is ours; to theorize, the work, the 
business, of those who are too wise to 
notice, too imaginative to follow, na- 
ture. But we would inquire cautious- 
ly into the laws to which natural phe- 
nomena are subservient; we dare not, 
as they de, legislate for nature.—-We 
can admire the specious air-wrought 
tissues which men of genius may 
weave ;—but we read them as we do a 
romance.—We no more expect to find 
their theories true, than we should 
betake ourselves seriously to ascertain 
the geography of the Diamond Isle, 
discovered by the renowned Sinbad 
the sailor. Finally,—we would merely 
acquire facts, and if the inferences we 
have ventured to draw, or rather sug- 
gest, be not thought the true ones, we 
would leave them with you, and say 
with Horace, 

Vale! Vale! si quid novisti rectins istis 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum. 
Farewell! and if a better system’s thine, 

Relate it frankly, or make use of miue, 


THE MAHOMETAN CAPITAL, IN A LET- 
TER TO THE COUNTESS OF B—. 


(Concluded from col. 338.) 


‘“* Since my last I have stayed qui- 
etly at Constantinople, a city that I 
ought in conscience to give your lady- 
ship a right notion of, since I know 
you can have none but what is partial 
and mistaken from the writings of 
travellers. "Tis certain there are 
many people who pass years in Pera, 
without ever having seen it, and yet 
they all pretend to describe it. Pera, 
Zophana, and Galata, wholly inha- 
bited by French Christians (and which 
together make the appearance of a 
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very fine town) are divided from it by 
the sea, which is not above half so 
broad as the broadest part of the 
Thames: but the Christian men are 
loath to hazard the adventures they 
sometimes meet with amongst the 
Levents and seamen, (worse monsters 
than our watermen,) and the women 
must cover their faees to go there, 
which they have a perfect aversion to 
do. Itis true they wear veils in Pera, 
but they are such as only serve to 
shew their beauty to more advantage, 
and would not be permitted in. Con- 
stantinople. These reasons deter al- 
Most every creature from seeing it ; 
and the French ambassadress will 
teturn to France, I believe, without 
ever having been there. You will 
wonder, Madam, to hear me add, 
that I have been there very often. 

“The Asmack or Turkish veil, is 
become not only very easy but agree- 
able to me; and if it was not, I would 
be content to endure some inconveni- 
ency, to gratify a passion that is be- 
come so powerfal with me as curio- 
sity. And, indeed, the pleasure of 
going in a barge to Chelsea, is not 
comparable to that of rowing on the 
canal of the sea here, where, for 20 
miles together down the Bosphorus, 
the most beautiful variety of prospects 

sent themselves. The Asian side 
covered with fruit trees, villages, 
and the most delightful landscapes in 
nature ; on the European stands Con- 
stantinople, situated on seven hills, 
The unequal heights make it seem as 
large again as it is (though one of the 
largest cities in the world) shewing an 
agreeable mixture of gardens, pine 
and cypress trees, palaces, mosques, 
and ublic buildings, raised one above 
another, with as much beauty and 
arance of symmetry as your lady- 
aeour saw in a cabinet adorned by 
the most skilful hands, where jars 
shew themselves above jars, mixed 
with canisters, babies, and candle- 
sticks. This is a very odd compari- 
son, but it gives me an exact idea of 
the thing. 

“* T have taken care to see as much 
of the Seraglio as is to be seen. It is 
on a point of land running into the 
sea; a palace of prodigious extent, but 
very irregular. The gardens take in 
a large compass of ground, full of 
high cypress trees, which is all I 
know of them. The buildings are all 
of white stone, headed on top with 


gilded turrets and spires, which look 
very magnificent ; and, indeed, I be- 
lieve there is no Christian king’s pa- 
lace half so large. There are six 
large courts in it, all built round and 
set with trees, having galleries of 
stone ; one of those for the guard, an- 
other for the slaves, another for the 
officers of the kitchen, another for the 
stables, the fifth for the divan, and 
the sixth for the apartment destined 
for audiences. On the ladies’ side, 
there are at least as many more, with 
distinct courts belonging to their 
eunuchs and atiendants, their kit- 
chens, &c. 

‘‘ The next remarkable structure is 
that of St. Sophia, which it is very 
difficult to see. I was forced to send 
three times to the Caimaican, (the 
governor of the town,) and he assem- 
bled the chief effendis, or heads of the 
law, and inquired of the mufti, whe- 
ther it was lawful to permit it. They 
passed some days in this important 
debate ; but I insisting on my request, 

rmission was granted. I cannot be 
informed why the Turks are more 
delicate on the subject of this mosque 
than on any of their others, where 
what Christian pleases may enter 
without scruple. I fancy they ima- 
gine that, having been once consecra- 
ted, people, on pretence of curiosity, 
might profane it with prayers, par- 
ticularly to those saints who are still 
very visible in Mosaic work, and no 
other way defaced but by the decays 
of time; for it is absolutely false, 
though so universally asserted, that 
the Turks defaced all the images that 
they found in the city. The dome of 
St. Sophia is said to be 113 feet dia- 
meter, built upon arches, sustained 
by vast —_ of marble, the pave- 
ment and staircase marble. There 
are two rows of galleries supported by 
pillars of particoloured marble, and 
the wholé roof Mosaic work, part of 
which decays very fast, and drops 
down. They presented me a handful 
of it; its composition seems to me a 
sort of glass, or that paste with which 
they make counterfeit jewels. They 
shew here the tomb of the Emperor 
Constantine, for which they have a 
great veneration. 

“‘ This is a dull description of this 
celebrated building ; but I understand 
architecture so little, that I am afraid 
of talking nonsense in endeavouring 


to speak of it particularly. Per- 
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haps I am in the wrong, but some 
Turkish mosques please me better. 
That of Sultan Solyman is an exact 
square, with four fine towers in the 
angles ; in the midst is a noble cu- 
pola, supported with very beautiful 
marble pillars ; two lesser at the ends 
supported in the same manner; the 
pavement and gallery round the 
mnegee in marble. Under the great 
cupola is a fountain, adorned with 
such fine coloured pillars, that I can 
hardly think them natural marble; on 
one side is the pulpit of white marble, 
and on the other the little gallery for 
the Grand Signior. A fine staircase 
leads to it, and it is built up with 
gilded lattices. At the upper end isa 
sortof altar, where the name of God is 
written; and, before it, stand two 
candlesticks, as high as a man, with 
wax candles, as thick as three flam- 
beaux. The pavement is spread with 
fine carpets, and the mosque illumi- 
nated with a vast number of lamps. 
The court leading to it is very spa- 
cious, with galleries of marble of 
green columns, covered with twenty- 
eight leaded cupolas on two sides, 
and a fine fountain of basons, in the 
midst of it. 

“« This description may serve for all 
the mosques in Constantinople. The 
model is exactly the same, and they 
only differ in largeness and in thick- 
ness of materials. That of the Sultana 
Valide is the largest of all, built en- 
tirely of marble, the most prodigious 
and, I think, the most beautiful struc- 
ture I ever saw, be it spoke to the 
honour of our sex, for it was founded 
by the mother of Mahomet III. Be- 
tween friends, Paul’s Church would 
make a pitiful figure near it; as any 
of our squares would do, near the 
Atterdan, or place of horses, at signi- 
fying a horse in Turkish. This was 
the Hippodrome in the reign of the 
Greek Emperors. In the midst of it 
is a brazen column of three serpents, 
twisted together, with their mouths 
gaping. It is impossible to learn why 
so odd a pillar was erected; the 
Greeks can tell nothing but fabulous 
legends when they are asked the mean- 
ing of it, and there is no sign of its 
ever having had any inscription. At 
the upper end is an obelisk of por- 
phyry, probably brought from Egypt, 
the hieroglyphics very entire, 
which I look upon as mere ancient 
puns. It is placed on four little bra- 


zen pillars, upon a pedestal cf square 
freestone, full of ‘figures in bas relief 
on two sides; one square representi 

a battle, another an assembly. 

the figures have their heads on, and 
I cannot help reflecting again on the 
impudence of authors, who all say 
they have not; (but I dare say the 
greatest part of them never saw them) 
but took the report from the Greeks, 
who resist, with incredible fortitude, 
the conviction of their own eyes, when- 
ever they have invented lies to the 
dishonour of their enemies. Were 
you to believe them, there is nothing 
worth seeing in Constantinople but 
Sancta Sophia, though there are seve- 
ral larger, and, in my opinion, more 
beautiful mosques, in that city. 

* That of Saltan Achmet, has 
this particularity, that its gates are of 
brass. In all these mosques, there 
are little chapels, where are the tombs 
of the founders and their families, with 
wax candles burning before them. 

“* The exchanges areall noble build- 


‘ings, full of fine alleys, the greatest 


part supported with pillars, and kept 
wonderfully neat. Every trade has 
its distinct alley, where the merchan- 
dise is disposed in the same order as 
in the new exchange in London,, The 
Bisisten, or jewellers’ quarter, shews 
so much riches, such a vast quantity 
of diamonds, and all kinds of precious 
stones, that they dazzle the sight. 
The embroiderers’ is also very glitter- 
ing, and people walk here as much 
for diversion as business.. The mar- 
kets are most of them handsome 
squares, and admirably well provided, 
perhaps better than in any other, part 
of the world, 

“I know you expect I should say 
something eres of the slaves; 
and you will imagine me halfa Turk, 
when I do not speak of it with the 
same horror other Christians have 
done before me. But I cannot forbear 
applauding the humanity of the Turks 
to these creatures; they are never ill 
used, and their slavery is, in my opi- 
nion, no worse than servitude all over 
the world. It is true they have no 
wages, but they give them yearly 
clothes to a higher valuethan our sala- 
ries to our ordinary servants. But 
you will object, that men buy women 
with an eye to evil. In my opinion 
a are bought and sold as publicly 
and as infamously in al) our Christian 
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“J must add to the description of 
Constantinople, that the Historical 
Pillar is no more. It dropped down 
about two years ago, before I came 
to this part of the world. Ihave seen 
no other footsteps of antiquity except 
the aqueducts, whith are so vast that 
Tam apt to believe they are yet more 
ancient than the Greek empire, The 
Turks, indeed, have clapped in some 
stones, with Turkish inscriptions, to 
give their natives the honour of so 
great a work ; but the deceit is easily 
discovered. The other public build- 
ings are the Hans and Monasteries,— 
the first are very large and numerous; 
the second few in number, and not at 
all magnificent. I had the curiosity 
to visit one of them, and to observe 
the devotions of the dervises, which 
are as whimsical as any at Rome. 
These fellows have permission to mar- 
ry, but are confined to an odd habit, 
which is only a piece of coarse white 
cloth, wrapped about them, with their 
legs and arms naked. 

‘‘Their order has few other rules, 
except that of performing their fantas- 
tic rites every Tuesday and Friday, 
which is done in this manner: They 
meet together in a large hall, where 
they all stand with their eyes fixed on 
the ground, and their arms across, 
while the imaum or preacher reads 
part of the Alcoran from a = 
placed in the midst; and when he has 
done, eight or ten of.them make a 
melancholy concert with their pipes, 
which are no unmusical instruments. 
Then he reads again, and makes a 
short exposition on what he has read ; 
after which they sing and play, till 
their superior (the only one of them 
drest in green) rises and begins a sort 
.of solemn dance. They all stand 
about him in a regular figure, and 
while some play, the others tie their 
robe (which is very wide,) fast round 
their waist, and begin to turn round 
with an amazing swiftness, and yet 
with great regard to the music, mov- 
ing slower or faster as the tune is 
played. This lasts about an hour, 
without any of them shewing the least 
giddiness, whichis notto be wondered 
at; when it is considered, they are all 
ased to it from their infancy; most of 
them being devoted to this way of 
life from: their birth. | There turned 
amongst them some little dervises of 
six or seven years old, who seemed 
no murc disordered by that exercise 


than the others. At the end of the ce- 
remony they shout out, ‘There is no 
other God but God, and Mahomet his 
prophet.’—After which they kiss the 
superiors hand, and retire. The 
whole is performed with the most so- 
lemn gravity. Nothing can be more 
austere than the form of these people ; 
they never raise their eyes, and seem 
devoted tocontemplation. And, ridi- 
culous as this is in description, there 
is something touching in the air of 
submission and mortification they 
assume. This letter is of a horrible 
length, but you may burn it when you 

have read enough.” 
Lady Mary Mont 
Letter xii. 


ON THE RESPECTIVE MERITS OF 
BYRON AND WORDSWORTH 


ue’s Letters, 
ol. 3. 


Ir will be easily recollected by most 
of our readers, that a spirited contro- 
versy was carried on in several of our 
numbers, respecting the comparative 
merits of these distinguished poets. 
Each has his advocate ; and when the 
contest was at its height, new comba- 
tants offered themselves to enter the 
ranks; and we have little doubt, if 
the warfare had proceeded without 
interruption, that ere this, the number 
would have so increased, that Byron 
and Wordsworth, and Wordsworth 
and Byron, would have engrossed all 
the pages in our Magazine. 

While these communications were 
pouring in upon us, we received seve- 
ral letters from others, requesting that 
the controversy might be brought to 
a termination as speedily as possible, 
since, to many of our readers, it had 
given some dissatisfaction. In the 
meanwhile we have been pressed with 
solicitations by those who were friend- 
ly to the contest, to continue the arti- 
cles, and con, until one party 
should acknowledge itself vanquished 
by retiring from the field. 

To meet these conflicting sentiments 
and opposing views, we have spread 
the various papers before us, from 
each of which we: have ‘endeavoured 
to exclade all extraneous matter. 

/ In. favour of Wordsworth we have 
received seven papers, including two 
from Mr. Etheridge, and two in 
behalf of Lord Byron. To these we 
shall advert in regular succession 
according to their respective dates, 
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beginning with those that advocate 
the cause of Wordsworth. 


“ Their genius danc’d a bacchanal ; he crown- 
The brimming goblet, seized the thyrsus, 
bound 


His brows with ivy, rash’d into the field 

Of wild imagination, and there reel’d 

The victim of his own lascivious fires, 

And dizzy with delight, profan’d the sacred 
wires. 

Anacreon, Horace, played in Greece and 
Rome, 

This bedlam part; and others nearer home,” 

CowPper’s TABLE TALK. 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—Having escaped from my late 
literary affray without much loss, 
having even obtained the praises of 
my antagonist, it may appear ill- 
judged te enter the lists with him 
again, lest a worse fate befall me, es- 
pecially as he has shown how many 
wounding blows he can deal around 
on others :—but having read the 
“note” by Aristarchus, I am con- 
strained to put pen to paper once 
more—just to inform you, how greatly 
I am pleased with two things in it. 
First, the avowal as to character; and, 
secondly, the promise of a general 
reply. 

Aristarchus, however, could not, I 
think, have been serious, when he 
made, or seemed to make, the whole 
of Christianity consist in benevolence 
of disposition, this thought being so 
contrary to ‘ THE BOOK’ on which the 
system is founded, and with which he 
is, no doubt, well acquainted. Nor 
should the other part of his adopted 
quotation go unnoticed. It gives his 
belief, that the true source of his 
honour and his riches is Christianity. 
I rejoice in this announcement of his 
creed. I trust he will not write incon- 
sistently with it. 

And here let me correct an error, 
into which G. M. has, I- think, fallen. 
Our opponent, in adopting the title 
Aristarchus, had not in view the Gre- 
cian Critic, I imagine, but the 
Christian Teacher ;—him who was the 
fellow labourer and fellow’ prisoner of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles,— 
who no doubt, like his zealous compa- 
nion, urged the truth on every man ; 
who reproved vice wherever hé saw it, 
and encouraged virtue and religion. 
This idea is most honourable to our 


adversary—and E should like to know 


would say to the poems of Lord 
Byron. 

In the promised paper, Aristarchus 
will no doubt be too wise to mistake 
the point in debate a third time, and 
too candid to evade it.* 

He will not, in order to show that 
one poet has written nothing worthy of 
admiration, hold up to contempt mu- 
tilated specimens of that poet’s works, 
for this would not be candid; besides, 
it would answer no purpose, while the 
friends of that poet could produce his 
inimitable beauties, He will not, 
when pressed hard to prove the moral 
tendency of another poet’s writings, 
seek to establish his point by anec- 
dotes of benevolent conduct, for this 
reasoning is obviously inconclusive ; 
and, perhaps the wretch exists not, of 
whom it may be said that he is utterly 
destitute of every good quality. Nor 
will he betray his cause by a reference 
to other poets, whose writings have 
been in a greater or less degree a 
curse to the country. No! Sir; in- 
stead of labouring to prove that Lord 
Byron is a great poet, which nobody 
denies—instead of quoting one passage 
after another, to show that he writes 
under the influence of plenary poetic 
inspiration, which every body owns,— 
he will exhibit to our view those fine 
passages which inculcate Christian 
truth and Christian obedience—will 
point to the lines which, with all 
the fire and elegance that the author 
could command, have set forth and 
recommended and urged the thin 
which have the most tendency to make 
man, in his individual, social, or pub- 
lic capacity, more happy in himself, 
and more valuable to those around 
him. And he will no doubt attempt 
to execute the task, else he will show 
to your astonished readers, things 
which in primitive times were deemed 
not to exist—the communion which 
light hath with darkness, and the part 
which HE THAT BELIEVETH can take 
with an INFIDEL! 

And then, Sir, the manner in which 
the general reply will be written. 
After the above avowal, as to charac- 
ter, we shall have no display of angry 
feeling, no illiberal language or con- 
temptuous ‘sneers, ‘for. this would not 
be consistent. I dare not affirm that 
any thing of this kind has been shown 
by him, for then ‘I should bring down 


what this same holy Aristarchus of old 


* See the first paper by Aristarchus, col. 811. 
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inevitable wrath upon my head ; but 
I say that nothing of this sort will 
occur in his next letter. Soft words 
and hard arguements are best; and I 
am persuaded they will be found most 
effectual to convince the readers of the 
Imperial Magazine. 

I have now brought my part in this 
controversy to aclose. I shall endea- 
vour to keep my mind open to convic- 
tion still, but fear my final conclusion 
will be, that the lines at the head of 
this paper present a too faithful pic- 
ture of Lord Byron. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


Christ Church, Surry, Dec. 8, 1821. “sind 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I shall pass over the letter of 
Scrutator (col. 1113) as unworthy of 
notice, as it merely consists in saying 
G. M. is a fool,—-Aristarchus a wise 
man,—Lord Byron a good poet,—and 
Wordsworth a bad one ; and review 
the letter of Philo-Aristarchus. He 


opens by a quotation from Lord By- 
ron’s infamous Don Juan, canto 4th, 
and afterwards praises the moral 


character of that infidel. Now, who 
that has heard of or read Don Juan, 
does not know that it is a tissue of 
blasphemy, nonsense, atheism, con- 
tempt for the word of God, and lewd- 
ness. The best feelings of mankind 
are ridiculed and held up to laughter, 
and the following lines are actually 
inted in the second canto, after a 
ong and horrible description of the 
shipwreck, principally copied from 
narratives of unsuccessful voyages. 
(See col. 1122.) 
nagar those that perish’d in the 
cu 
And also for the biscuits, bread, and butter.” 
At the end of his sapient letter, Mr. 
Philo-Aristarchus quotes “The Song 
of Saul before his last battle,”’ from 
Hebrew Melodies, as a beautiful 
piece of poetry; but we ask our read- 
ers, whether it is superior to the ex- 
tract from Wordsworth, quoted by 


G. M.? Every man of sense will, 


answer, [tis not equal. I now pro- 
ceed, in pursuance of my promise in 
my last letter, to give a few more 
specimens of the plagiarisms and 
_ Ineonsistencies of Lord Byron. 

In the “Siege of Corinth,” it is 
said of the spectral Francesca’s 


« It was so wan, and transparent of hue, 
You might have seen the moon shine 
through.” 

Now this is evidently borrowed 
from a little poem called “‘ The Judg- 
ment Reversed,” printed in a delicate 
little book, called ‘‘ The Festival o 
Love.” é 
‘« In warm transparence exquisitely thin 
Shone the rich polish of ee pape skin, 

Of purest white, yet through reflected high, 
Shone the rich twilight of a summer sky. 


Extract from the Bride of Abydos, 
canto 2d: 


«* When Love who sent forgot to save, 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, &c.” 


Every reader will recollect Lady 
Randolph’s expression in Douglas, 
“‘My beautiful, my brave.” 

As for his inconsistencies, when 
Lord Elgin removed some statues from 
Athens, he was assailed by Lord By- 
ron in the notes to the ist canto of 
Childe Harold, with the abusive epi- 
thets of “ paltry and contemptible an- 
tiquarian,”—“‘ dastardly devastation,” 
‘*modern Pict,” &c. &c. kc. To this 
Lord Elgin and his friends replied, 
that the removal of the statues was 
the only method by which they could 
be rescued from almost immediate 
destructior; that the Turks would, in 
a short time, have pounded them into 
mortar, as they had done innumerable 
others; and that even had they escap- 
ed this ignoble fate, the French Con- 
sul would undoubtedly have secured 
them for his own country. But all 
their protestations were received with 
ridicule and contempt, and every epi- 
thet which the vocabulary of abuse can 
furnish, has since been incessantly 
applied to Lord Elgin and his coadju- 
tors. But in a canto of the same 
poem, (Childe Harold) published af- 
terwards, it is on record, thatits no- 
ble author thought fit to bring away 
some ‘‘ ancient relics” from the cha 
at Morat. He assigns the following 
reason for his conduct: 

* Of these relics I ventured to bring 
away as much as may have made the 
quarter of an hero, for which the sole 
cause is, that if I had not, the next 
passer might have perverted them to 
worse uses than the careful preservation 
Lintend for them.”’ 

’ Now this is exactly the same excuse 
as Lord Elgin pleaded for his removal 
of the antique statues. But this 
needs no comment. I shall conclude 
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with a short poem, which comprises 
the whole plot of “The Corsair,” by 
“‘The Right Honourable Lord By- 
ron.” 


«« Once on a time thete liv'd a valiant corsair, 
He wore a helmet, and its tail was horse- 


hair ; 
A noted smuggler, yet he lov’d his wife 
Considerably better than his life. 
This dame possess’d a pair of loving eyes, 
And something too beyond the common size ; 
For her he liy’d, and when she died he swore 
He’d never think of marrying any more. 
There was a pretty damsel call’d Gulnare, 
Who lik’d him, but for her he did not care 
A fig, indeed we've reason to suppose 
He saw a spot of blood upon her nose, 
Which shock’d him, so he left his dear Gul- 


nare, 
Got in a boat and row’d—the deuce knows 
where. 
This story’s an abridgement from Lord Byron, 
The original is long enough to tire one.” 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Mark ETHERIDGE. 
Printed in col. 1124, Mark Coleridge, 
‘ through mistake.) 
Dec 12th, 1821. 


In another letter, dated February 
llth, 1822, the above correspondent 
has furnished some pointed remarks 
on Lord Byron’s Cain; and animad- 
verted, in terms of unequivocal disap- 
probation, on some prosaic passages 
in Sardanapalus; but these we are 
under the necessity of omitting. 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Having hitherto taken no part 
in the ‘“‘ wordy war” carried on in 
your miscellany, respecting the merits 
of Wordsworth and Byron, I shall not 
be liable to the imputation of preju- 
dice for any thing which may be con- 
tained in the following remarks. 

It is evidently improper to bring 
the moral character of any literary, or 
indeed of any public man, into con- 
trast with that of another, or to com- 
ment upon the character of any author 
except as it may be gathered from his 
writings, for in the present case, the 
virtues which characterize the great 
poet of the lakes, will not secure him 
the reputation of atrue poet with pos- 
terity, if he does not deserve that 
reputation, any more than the known 
infidelity and licentiousness of Lord 
Byron’s will cause his works to experi- 
ence unmerited neglect. They willin 
future times be judged, at least as far 
as respects their moral characters, by 


It is no small recommendation for 
the works of a poet, that he has uni- 
formly advocated the cause of piety 
and virtue; that he has consecrated 
his pen to the cause of truth, real 
freedom, and justice ; or that he has 
dedicated his genius to the vindication 
of the best sympathies, the most 
honourable feelings, of the human 
heart; that he has endeavoured to 
excite in others those virtuous feel- 
ings which adorn his own life; that 
he has conyeyed the precepts of mo- 
rality in elegant cH beautiful lan- 
guage; and essayed to promote the 
spirit of religion in the breast of his 
readers ; that he has constantly perse- 
vered in opposing the progress of that 
first-born daughter of Infidelity, called 
Modern Philosophy; and that he has 
earnestly sought to favour the progress 
of that true and beautiful philosophy, 
whose root is religion, and whose 
fruits are faith, hope, and charity. 

These are no common merits, and 
they shine forth in all their brilliancy 
when contrasted with the defects of 
Byron; a man whom none but the 
most injudicious and unthinking of 
his’ admirers, would ever bring into 
contact with a poet like Wordsworth. 
They would never so severely injure 
the reputation of their idol, if they 
did but reflect upon his writings; for 
they would know that a man who has 
held up to scorn the character of an 
orderly and amiable relative, who had 
addressed lines toa daughter vilifying. 
and defaming her father, who had treat- 
ed the most sacred engagements of so- 
ciety with contempt and ridicule, can 
never have any claims to the respect or 
admiration of a Christian; of any fol- 
lower of that religion, among whose 
commandments is contained an in- 
junction to honour thy father and 
mother, and to refrain from commit- 
ing adultery ; they would know that 
a seductive representation of vice, 
and a satire upon virtue, are not con- 
sidered by the good and right-thinking 
part of the community as passports to 
their favour. 

I would wish your readers to pay 
particalar attention to the letters of 
the defenders of Byron, in your De- — 
cember number, and after perusing 
them, to turn to the gentiemanly let- 
ter of G. M. and then see upon what 
foundation the charge of scurrility is 
made. I have no doubt they will say, 


their writings, and by them alone. 


“ that those who live in glass houses 
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should not throw stones.” The con- 
trast is indeed so strong between the 
manly defence of G. M. and the impo- 
tent attempts of Philo-Aristarchus and 
Scrutator, that I think no further re- 
marks upon that subject are neces- 


sary. 
Your’s, &c. F. F. F. 
Dec. 17th, 1821. 


Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—Though I have not a very high 
opinion of the poetical merits either of 

ordsworth or Byron, respecting 
which so much cabal has lately been 
made in your Magazine, yet I cannot 
silently bear to see the latter held up 
as a moral and religious character ; 
therefore I have sent this letter to you 
to expose this writer, who clothes his 
poison in seductive verse. For this 
purpose the following extracts are 
given, which fully prove that the au- 
thor is an infidel and an immoral 
man. 

DON JUAN, CANTO 1, STANZA 18. 

Perfect she was, but as perfection is 

Insipid in this naughty world of ours, 
Where our first parents never learnt to kiss, 

a a they were exil’d from their earlier 

w rs, 

When all was a and innocence, and bliss, 

they got through the twelve 

‘Ss. 


STANZA 98. 
This may seem strange, but yet it’s very com- 


mon, 
For instance, gentlemen whose ladies take 
Leave to o’erstep the written rights of woman, 
And break the ich commandment is’t they 
break? 
(T have 
Sh 


Before I conclude this letter, I shall 
take the opportunity to make a few 
remarks on the persons already enga- 
ged in the controversy. Aristarchus’s 
remarks have been fully disproved by 
G. M., Mark Etheridge, and others, 
and I think that the majority, both in 
talents and number, of your corre- 
spondents, is in favour of Words- 
worth, whom I also consider some- 
what superior to his antagonist. If 
Byron’s friends bring forward as ma- 
ny instances of plagiarism as the 
others have done, and instance as 
many displays of talent and genius, I 
shall not then sign myself as I do 
now, 


‘orgot the number, and think no man 
id rashly quote—for fear of a mistake. ) 


AnTI-ByRon. 
London, Dec. 19, 1821. 


«* Blessings be with them—and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler 


cares, 
The poets, who on earth have made us 


heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heay’nly lays!” 
Worpbsworts. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—It is not my intention to engage 
in the hopeless endeavour to settle a 
controversy respecting the compara- 
tive merits of two great poets, whose 
genius and subjects, and peculiar 
styles of excellence, are so essentially 
different. Without referring to the 
trite adage, ‘‘ De gustibus,” &c. it is 
sufficiently obvious that a comparison 
between the poetry of the imagination 
and that of the passions, abstractedly 
considered, can never be determined 
to general satisfaction, any more than 
one ‘instituted between the different 
prismatic colours, the several cardinal 
virtues, &c. When the respective 
admirers of the Greek and Roman 
Epics have amicably adjusted their 
claims for their favourite bards ; when 
the palm of pre-eminence is awarded 
by universal conclamation to one elect 
member of that deathless triumvirate, 
who gave the tragic muse to mankind ; 
when the epopee and the drama are 
brought to submit to an established 
code of precedency ; when descriptive 
shall no longer war with didactic, nor 
classic jostle with romantic ;—then 
only can we expect to see this and 
similar debateable points adjudged 
and set at rest for ever. 

The only basis on which a legiti- 
mate comparison can lie, is the rank 
which each poet holds in his own 
department ; and this must be deter- 
mined by the intellectual vigour evin- 
ced in the conception of the plan, and 
the degree of power evolved in its 
execution, the beauties of imagery 
elicited at every step, and the polish 
and perfection, which form the crown- 
ing grace of the whole. Now, with 
respect to these particulars, it is my 
private opinion, (venia Aristarchi et 
contradicentium omnium,) that the 
mountain bard has decidedly the 
advantage. But of this more anon. 

My present business is with this 
Aristarch, who, buoyed up, no doubt, 
by his magisterial appellation, has 
adventured to throw down the gaunt- 
let to all who shall from this time for- 
ward dare to admire the puling, dri- 
velling, namby-pamby strains, which he 
has branded with bis reprobation. 
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But sée! the hero, like one of Ho- 
mer’s gods, retires awhile from the 
combat to give his enemies a breathing 
space ; and, under cover of that solemn 
yet ominous silence, which he has 
announced it as his intention to main- 
tain, till his petty assailants have in 
vain emptied their quivers upon his 
impervious panoply, when, like the 
majestic bird of prey,* after hovering 
aloof for a time, he will pounce down 
with one fell swoop upon his destined 
victims ;— under shelter of this mag- 
nanimous reserve, I may gain time 
to scan over his remarks; and, with the 
help of alembic, retort, or crucible, 
by analysis, or synthesis, decomposi- 
tion, distillation, or sublimation, or 
whatever other process may promise 
best, endeavour to extract some argu- 
ment, or ghost of an argument, from 
the froth and spume of his elo- 
quence. 

Aristarchus, it seems, is learned, 
an eruditissimus, if you will, and his 
erudition is vouched for, and his au- 
thority backed, by the friendly co- 
operation of a Philo-Aristarch, who 
has an awkward habit of concluding 
his orations. with a song ; (by the bye, 
Philo-Aristarchus would do well to 
bear in mind, in his future essays, 
Julius Cesar’s sage advice, “ verbum 
insolens tanquam scopulum vitare ;”) 
and a perspicacious and most micro- 
scopic Scrutator, et a priori et a poste- 
riort, who yet, with the utmost scra- 
tiny, aided by these advantages of 
situation, could not discern Words- 
worth’s “‘ rushlight” for Byron’s “‘ me- 
ridian sun.” 

Other grave authorities, found in 
books, are brought forward to com- 
plete our overthrow. There is the 
worthy Knight, Sir Richard, who 
(thanks more to his unutterable dal- 
ness than to any want of will,) con- 
trives to pour forth his monthly stream 
of blatant infidelity and sedition with 
the least possible harm, as it cannot, 
by any conceivable chance, make an 
impression, except on heads and 
hearts already too well prepared to 
receive it. Is it wonderful that this 
champion of democracy, who seems 
determined to run-a-muck at ever} 
thing that is venerable in English 
institutions, and honourable and noble 
in English character, should shew a 
fellow-feeling for the author of “‘ Don 


* Owl, not 
No, 40,—V oL, iv. 


Juan?” Mr. Hazlitt, too, is quoted 
as one whe bows to Lord Byron’s 
supremacy ; and Mr. Hazlitt, though 
his eccentricities and inconsistencies 
detract hugely from his weight as an 
authority, is a man of real power and 
original genius, and his opinions, even 
when most mistaken, are generally 
the shadows of some latent truth. His 
** Round Table,” as I have heard, (for 
it never was my lot to read it,) is 
of outrageous exaggerations and ex- 
travagant paradoxes, offensive no less 
to religion than to good taste; but in 
his later works which I have read, he 
offers us what is most valuable, the 
testimony of an enemy: though come 
forth to curse, like Balaam the son of 
Beor, with overmastered reluctance 
he pours forth a blessing ; and yet, 
with that unaccountable caprice which 
belongs only to the quarrels of literary 
friends and of lovers, after lavishing 
every laudatory epithet and attribute 
which a poet’s soul could desire, on 
this reviled and slandered Words- 
worth, exalting him to ‘‘ the highest 
heaven of invention,’ he finishes 
his ‘‘ Lecture’”’ with gravely telling us 
that he has now reached LEVEL ground. 
O stupendum saltum ! 
Spite then of Aristarchus aad his 
formidable phalanx of authorities and 
auxiliaries, which, whether Lord By- 
ron’s popularity be waxing or waning, 
a matter of little importance, must be 
regarded by every unprejudiced 
reader of the previous papers on this 
question, as furnishing a smail corol- 
lary to the fact, that the respectability 
and calibre of his Lordship’s advo- 
cates have diminished, are diminish- 
ing, and must in future diminish. I 
will again suggest the unwelcome 
truth, that Wordsworth is a poet of 
the first order, that his laurels will not 
be blasted, no, nor stirred, even by 
the fulminating eloquence of an Aris- 
tarchus, that his works are not yet 
afloat on the Lethean stream, but will 
be read till Homer, Virgil, and Byron, 
are forgotien.t 
The only ground assigned for all 
the clamorous outeries of Aristarchus 
and his clan, is the threadbare accu- 


+ A writer who is so fertile, so skilful, and 
so original, in his quotations, as the motley 
colamns of Aristarchus indicate, might have. 
spared a few commas for the witticism of Pro- 
fessor Porson, here slightly altered ;—Poste- 
rity, could we but impannel her as witness, 
say ‘for the better.’ 
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sation of simplicity, meant to be syno- 
nymous with silliness ; that of wysti- 
cism being conveniently dropt, as 
scarcely tenable with the other. 
These ambitious spirits relish descri 
tions of nature, but they must contain 
nothing natural ; they will condescend 
to pastorals, provided there be nothing 
to remind them of such low images 
and homely sentiment as exist in the 
reality ; their shepherds must be Ar- 
cadian, and toss well-turned similes 
and classic metaphors at each other ; 
they tolerate no pictures of still life, 
no artless expression of the passions: 
if such be their taste, I would recom- 
mend to their admiration the sublime 
bombast and grandiloquent phrase of 
Dryden’s Bajazets and Tamerlanes. 
We grant that es — sing 
virginibus puerisque, (a praise whic 
cannot be allowed his rival, without 
attaching blame to our British fair,) 
and that thousands of young minds 
have been charmed by the exquisite 
simplicity of his “‘ Pet Lamb,” ‘‘ Lucy 
Gray,” and one or two more of his 
ballads. But if Aristarchus would 
insinuate that this pure bard sings 
only for such audience ; if he can point 
to a single poem which, with all its 
simplicity and puerilities, (and some 
few there are,) does not contain beau- 
ties that may forma study for the most 
enlightened ; or if, denying this, he 
would assert that he understands them 
in their simplicity ; he ‘‘ babbles of 
things he knows not of,” and [ am 
not bound to furnish him with a faculty 
which has been originally wanting to 
his organization. 

And how comes it that with his 
acute perception of classic beauty, he 
can have overlooked the unrivalled 
purity and accuracy of the diction, 
and the flowing modulation and ma- 

tic structure of the Wordsworthian 

nk verse, to which we have nothing, 
since Milton wrote, “simile aut secun- 
dum.” How could he forget to notice 
the melancholy pathos and sublime 
grandeur of the “‘ Laodamia,” in 
which the poet has thrown the parpu- 
real gleams of his own vivid imagina- 
tion over all that is most toaching in 
the creations of antiquity; or the 
“ Brownie’s Cell,”’ where we see the 
mest consummate classic grace, blen- 
ded with the very soul of imaginative 
beauty, growing more and more in- 
tense, till they are concentrated in the 
last stanza ; or the austere dignity of 


“ Dion,” or ahundred others? Is this 
oversight the result of his much read- 
ing, or of his vaunted candour? Let 
him blush, if, as Dr. Johnson would 
say, he has the grace to blush, for such 
presumption. 

By gifted minds, (and by this I 
mean nothing uncommon, nothing 
more than minds moderately endowed 
with sensibility, and accustomed to 
reflection,) it is impossible that 
Wordsworth should be despised, 
though he may not be a favourite. 
Every subject on which he touches ; 
and the whole ‘‘ world of eye and 
ear” is open to his use, for ev 
common thing is to him replete wit 
sympathies and meanings hid from 
the general sight; every incident 
which comes under his observation, is 
at once cxalted, transmuted, and 
shrined, in immortal verse, by the 
plastic energy of his genius. Does he 
sing of nature? she unfolds her in- 
most recesses and forest nooks to wel- 
come him; earth assumes a verdure 
not her own; the empyreal vault 
glows with a deeper azure; 

« Flowers laugh before him on their beds, 

And fragrance in his footing treads.” 

The greenwood rings more joyously 
to the carols of its songsters, and 
every living creature seems to keep 
holiday; and when he addresses him- 
self to higher themes, to man, his 
passions and capacities, his hopes 
and fears, his strength and his weak- 
ness, with what keen vision does he 
explore these awful depths; how 
strong the pinion of that intellect, 
which soars up to “ the height of this 
great argument,” and brings us back 
the fruits of his stern quest imbodied 
in instructive narrative, or maxims 
redolent of a mild and humanized 
philosophy, which rivet themselves 
with the force of intuition in our 
hearts. But whatever be the subject 
of his impassioned lay, we alike dis- 
cern the master-hand; and while he 
pours forth on the astonished sense 
the full tide of an exaberant imagina- 
tion, rich with all the wealth and. mag- 
nificence of intellect; while he con- 
jures up fair trains of imagery, for 
ever scintillating with novel and un- 
looked for analogies, that dance and 
sparkle before us, 


“ As fast as a musician seatters sounds 
Out of an instrument ;” 


while, above all, we contemplate the 
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importance of those primal truths, 
which he has proclaimed and illus- 
trated with a persuasiveness that re- 
sides not in the pages of the moralist, 
and the unwavering consistency and 
steady perseverance of that course, by 
which he has climbed to the summit of 
our English Parnassus; who shall 
dare to charge him with egotism, 
though he should apply to himself the 
spirit of that beautiful ode— 
Exegi monumentum ere perennias, 
non imber x, non ule impotens 
diruere, aut innamerebilis 
Annorum series ? 
But, as this moral poet himself 
tells us, though 
——deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they like demi- are 5' 4 
On whom the Mules smile 
Yet some their fanction have disclaim’d, 
Best pleas’d with what is fitliest fram’d 
To enervate and defile.” 
—And to this degraded class must we 
unwillingly add the name of Byron. 
Neither space nor inclination serves 
me to enter at large on this part of the 
subject. I must own that I never 
could bring myself, without relac- 
tance, to read a second time any of 
his Lordship’s productions as a whole. 
Namerous isolated passages, chiefly 
descriptive, occur, of inimitable beau- 
ty; but there are dreary wastes be- 
tween, haunted only by the spectres 
ef a morbid intellect; a perpetual 
interchange of licentiousness, scepti- 
cism, and despair, which must revolt 
every mind where the moral sense is 
still fresh and healthy. Not that I by 
any means suppose his Lordship to be 
“the great gublime he draws ;” his 
practice, I have no doubt, is better 
than his principles, and I am even 
inclined to believe, that his principles 
are better than his professions. But 
he seems to be troubled by a restless 
impatience for immediate popularity, 
though at the sacrifice of his rever- 
sionary fame—he must be read at all 
events; and to this end his works 
must be poignant, caustic, flagrant, 
ay, blasphemous, if need be. And, 
as if he thought these qualities too in 
danger of falling, the noble poet now 
shows some disposition to veer round, 
and take ethics under his patron- 


Aristarchus has the confidence to 
compare Shakspeare’s impurities with 
Byron’s. Does he not know, that it 


is not the occasional obscenities, but 


gated edition of Don Juan, 

stance, would make as pitifal a figute 
as the two letters of Aristarchus, with 
all but what is pertinent expunged. 
It is not the open attack of profligacy 
—the butting front—that is to be 
dreaded, but the sting in the tail. 
This, to be sure, is exemplified in a 
more literal sense, by the new launch 
of tragedies, the last of which may 
soon expect to be cut down into & 
suitable form for meaner and grosser 
palates. Whether * England, the 
ancient and the free,” will have much 
cause to be indebted for her future 
stability to songs of liberty, springing 
from such a soil, and accompanied by 
such principles, it is unnecessary to 


say. 

One of Lord Byron’s would-be advo- 
cates, has indeed made the discovery 
that his poetry is religious ; at least he 
quotes one of the misnamed “ Hebrew 
Melodies,” as awakening sacred feel- 
ings within him: Perhaps he su 
poses that a sacred subject cannot 
profanely treated, (witness Cain,) 
and that the altar sanctifies every 
gift; or perhaps, for these writers are 
wonderfully lax in their use of words, 
he means any thing or nothing. 

Another sets us up a plea, that his 
Lordship is charitable. hy! charity 
is notorious as the rake’s cloak for 
every vice, and is a poor voucher for 
the general character. But personal 
profligacy was no count in the indict- 
ment; the noble peer may, for ought 
that has been adduced, as moral 
as most other men ; and this introduc- 
tion of foreign matter would, in abler 
hands, have argued a consciousness 
of the worst cause. 

Having now, I think, discharged 
the splenetic humour on assertions 
and pretensions imbecile as they are 
insolent ;—and it was no part of my 
plan to deal out poetical justice be- 
tween the illustrious subjects of dis- 
pute ;—I will not trespass on your 
pages further than to remark in con- 
clusion, that even the elevated theo- 
ries and cheering philosophy of a 
Wordsworth, may tend to foster a dan- 
gerous intellectual pride in young, 
and ardent. and imaginative minds; 
while a a Jesson of humility 


| the lurking substratum, of impurity 

and infidelity, “that constitutes the 

| worst venom of such writers as Byron 
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may be learned from the sad view of 
mighty powers, and a god-like intelli- 
gence, mis-used and prostrated. “1 
am not what I should be,” isa favour- 
ite sentiment with his Lordship, if we 
may judge from the frequency of its 
recurrence in his works. And 
can help wishing that he might be led 
back to the nobility of virtue by that 
influence which cometh from above. 
Then again, ‘‘the freshness of the 
heart might fall like dew” upon his 
withered spirit, and those noble en- 
dowments which have hitherto been 
prostituted for a worthless hire to the 
service of the demon, would be ex- 
erted for the benefit and delight of all 
posterity. 

December 28, 1821. 

Mr. Epirtor. 
Sir,—I have read with considerable 
interest the whole of the controversy 
which. has been carried on in your 
Magazine respecting the comparative 
merits of Byron and Wordsworth. 
Often have I wished to state my sen- 
timents on the question, but have 
desisted, because to me it appeared 
to be best that the two champions, 
G. M. and Aristarchus, alone should 
wield their weapons; but as several 
spectators have obtruded themselves 
within the ring, your liberality will 
not refuse me admittance. 

As I understand the question, it is 
simply this, Is Byron or Wordsworth 
the preferable poet? In favour of 
Wordsworth it is said, his poems are 
pure and favourable to piety, appeal 
forcibly to the passions, and, in many 
instances, exhibit Miltonian grandeur 
and sublimity ; while the chief part of 
Byron’s works is impure and destruc- 
tive toreligion. By the friends of Byron, 
his acknowledged gigantic powers of 
intellect, his touching paintings of the 
beautiful ‘and terrible in nature, his 
descriptions of the workings of the 
human mind, &c. are urged in proof 
of his superiority, not only over the 
contemptible author of the Excursion, 
but also over every living poet; while 
Wordsworth is by them proved to be a 
mere driveller in rhyme—a disgrace 
to the 
dealer in country nonsense, falsely 
called simplicity, and a writer of no- 
“thing but such things as 
Te-tum te-ti, te-ti te-tum, 

The days are gone and the nights are come. 


EPsiLon. 


poets of the age—a wholesale | w 


The charge against Byron for immo- 
rality is repeated by Wordswerth’s 
friends, and every thing that is rea- 
sonable respecting his powers of mind 
acknowledged. To refute this charge, 
the friends of Byron again come for- 


ho | ward, with reiterated assertions of his 


splendid talents (of which no one has 
ever yet denied him possession, but 
only condemned him for abusing 
them,) and more extracts from the 
weakest parts of Wordsworth’s works, 
taking no notice of the charge against 
Byron for immorality, but endeavour- 
ing to eclipse it by quoting some of 
his most beautiful passages. 

That Wordsworth possesses talent, 
and great talent too, may be easily 
proved by numberless quotations, 
which show the point and beauty of a 
poet’s thought, united with a vigor- 
ous understanding. Had he not pos- 
sessed talent, would so many power- 
fal enemies have endeavoured to crush 
him? would the Edinburgh Review 
have devoted so many pages to the 
consideration of his compositions, and 
after all be forced to acknowledge 
that in; spite of all their power he 
would be read and respected? would 
the noble poet, with whom he is now 
contrasted, have chastised him so 
severely, had he been worth nothing ? 
Why then should Aristarchus treat 
him with such contempt? Let us be 
more reasonable, and acknowledge 
that Wordsworth is a poet and a man 
of talent. 

The subjects on which these two 
poets have written, are so very diffe- 
rent, that it is difficult to meet with 
one on which they have both dwelt. 
The setting sun has, however, exer- 
cised both their pens, and I will now 
quote what both have written on this 
subject. The following verse, taken 
from the second canto of Don Juan, 
has been brought forward by a severe 
critic, to justify the extravagant 
praises he has bestowed on his Lord- 
ship’s talents.* 

“It was the cooling hour, just when the 
rounded 

Red sun sinks down behind the azare hill, 
Which. then seems as if the whole earth it 

bounded, ; 
Circling all natare, hush’d, and dim, and still, 
ith the fair mountain-crescent half sur- 

rounded 


On one side, and the deep sea calm and 
chill 


* See ‘Remarks critical and moral on the 
talents of Lord Byron, &c.” 
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On the same subject Mr. Words- 
worth says, page 413. 


—“ Already had the sun, 
Sinking with less than ordinary state, 
Fore = his western bound; bat rays of 
ight— 
Retired behind the mountain tops, or veiled 
By the dense air—shot upwards to the crown 
Of the blue firmament—aloft—and wide : 
And multitades of little Joating clouds, 
Pierced through their thin ethereal mould, 
ere we 
Who saw, of change were conscious, had 
become 
Vivid as fire—clouds separately poised, 
Innumerable multitades of forms 
Scattered through half the circle of the sky ; 
And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion, the bright hue 
Which from the unapparent fount of glory 
They had imbibed, and ceased not to receive. 
That which the heavens displayed, the liquid 


deep 
Repeated ; bat with unity sublime!” 


Presuming it is proved by the above 
that Wordsworth is a poet and a man 
of great talent, I leave him for the 
present; but that I may not fall into 
the error of Aristarchus, I acknow- 
ledge there are some parts of Words- 
worth’s poems mean and grovelling, 
all his writings are not equally fine 
with the above, although some parts 
may be much finer. In some places I 
acknowledge I cannot readily appre- 
hend the idea intended to be convey- 
ed; but is he to be praised for this, is 
he not rather to be highly blamed, be- 
cause he possesses the power to make 
himself at all times understood and 
admired, and yet in two or three 

laces makes use of phrases, the mean- 
ing of which it is dificult to compre- 
hend? 

Byron’s works are overcast with 
the clouds of infidelity. A restless 
uncertainty of his future prospects— 
a gloom of despair darkening the ho- 
rizon, illuminated by his resplendent 
genius, a spirit of misanthropy breath- 
ing through his works, and an opposi- 
tion to every rule of morality, charac- 
terize his performances. Favoured 
by nature with a mind of vigorous 
frame—by education with a refinement 
of taste and capacity to please—by 
station with an influence over multi- 
tudes, and by adventitious circum- 
stances with an interest in the thoughts 
of thousands, it was in the power of 
his hands to do great good or great 


.work of Lord Byro 


harm. How has he used this power ? 
In almost the whole of his works he 
labours to destroy the foundation of 
all our hopes and comforts, .by insinu- 
ating doubts respecting the truths of 
Christianity. In some be strives to 
break down the bulwarks of morality, 
and to encourage the overflow of licen- 
tiousness ; and in one lately publish- 
ed, he has endeavoured to place in 
the most pleasing form within the 
grasp of all, many arguments to prove 
there is no God! These infide! doubts, 
and this depraved licentiousness, 
would be harmless in the hands of a 
man of mean talents; but when he 
has surrounded them with the beau- 
tiful halo of his transporting effusions, 
when he has decorated them with the 
brightest gems of his poetical mine, 
they become engines, whose power of 
destruction is increased tenfold. His 
herculean understanding has been em- 
ployed to smooth the path to 
———“ That Serbonian bog 
Where armies whole have sunk.” 


. It is not my intention to pollute 
your pages with quotations to prove 
these assertions, although they might 
be made without number, but in addi- 
tion to the sentiments imputed to him 
being scattered through all his works, 
they may be found concentrated in his 
licentious ‘Don Juan,’* and also 
in his. blasphemous Cain—produc- 
tions which appear to have been writ- 
ten to destroy the morality and jeer 
the religion of that country, to which 
he is at once an honour and a dis- 
grace. 

Who then is the preferable poet? 
The question is not, to whom shall the 
crown for ability be given, because 
this is but one thing—we unite with it 
the use to which that ability is put, 
when we ask which of these two poets 
is the preferable one. Shall the pre- 
ference be given to Lord Byron, with 
his strong mind, and the powerful 
talents with which he produces the 
buffoonery of Beppo, the licentious- 
ness of Don Juan, and the blasphemy 
of Cain; or shall it be given to Words- 
worth, with his many beautiful pro- 
ductions, in which he aims at improv- 


* Ariotarchaus hints that Don Juan is not a 
n’s—if he will refer to the 


Appendix to the “Two Foscari,” he will find 
it acknowledged by his Lordship, where he 
ten of being accused of plagiarism in ‘‘ the 
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ing the mind and the heart; at in- 
creasing the bonds of morality, and 
the ties of social union? Let Aristar- 
chus himself judge.— W ould he place 
Don Juan in the hands of his youthful 
daughters? would he wish such senti- 
ments as those contained in Cain to 
be instilled into the tender minds of 
his children, to be the ground of their 
faith and hopes for futurity? Would 
he not rather give the preference to any 
of Wordsworth’s poems? If he would, 
all I aim at is gained; if he would 
not—heaven protect his children ! 

I regret that Aristarchus should say 
the poem of Don Juan is not so v 
wicked as some have represented. 
He makes this assertion from the opi- 
nions of others, but has he not read the 


advantage over his opponents, he may 
quote any thing from Wordsworth, and 
it will not disgust our moral feeling; 
but those who argue on the other side 
of the question cannot quote the ob- 
scene and blasphemous expressions of 
Lord Byron, because they are too bad. 
LAMBDA. 
Marck 12, 1822. 


In behalf of Lord Byron. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Srr,—From the number of communi- 
cations which have been inserted, and 
the still greater number which have 
been announced on your covers asre- 
ceived, relative to the “ Byronic contro- 
versy,” it is obvious that the subject 
is very interesting to your readers and 
correspondents. Being myself a new 
subscriber to the Imperial” on ac- 
count of the letters of Aristarchus, I 
have been exceedingly disappointed, 
that for the last two months not a sin- 
gle letter has appeared on either side: 
this leads me to fear that there will be: 
scarcely any thing for Lord B.’s able 
defender to notice. Much as I admire 
Lord Byron’s sublime and beautiful 
try, (indeed, who that has any 
jiterary taste but dees admire it 7) I 
should yet have been glad to see a 
ly to Aristarchus’ letter of October 
; for the THINGs which have yet 
are unworthy of the name of 


passages, and nibbling at the corners 
of his letter: but Aristarchus’s arGu- 
MENTS remain untouched, unanswered, 
unrefuted. That gentleman has shown 
himself fully competent to crush a 
thousand of such hydra as have ap- 
peared against him: he is “himself 
an host,” and therefore needs no as- 
sistance of mine. But I cannot refrain 
from observing, that his opponents hav- 
ing themselves displayed so much 
spleen and passion, therefore imagine 
Aristarchus must be actuated by the 
same feelings. To use a vulgar 
adage, they “measure his corn by 
their own bushel.” 

Loud bellow’d the monsters in Pidcock’s 


ab 
Old vagabond Thames canght the sound ; 

It shook the Adelphi, it scar’d gloomy Dis, 
And Styx swore an oath under ground. 
Great Jupiter! for mercy’s sake, 

Me to a cooler planet take, 

For, at this rate, G. M. will make 

The world too hot to hold us! 

I have read, and re-read, with at- 
tention and delight, the letters of 
Aristarchus; buat cannot find any 
“ anger” in thera: though he has cer- 
tainly shown a great deal of contempt 
for “G, M. even with the dignified 
addition of Bridge-street, Derby.” 
[By the bye, the original essay on the 
*Forgiveness of Injuries,” is neither 
more nor less than a pillage of Dr. 
Priestley’s admirable sermon on that 
subject, preached on account of the 
infamous riots at Birmingham; but 
the Doctor’s noble sentiments and 
a language, are cut down to 
G. M.’s narrow conceptions and mea- 
gre style.] It is ludicrous too to find 

. M.—himself an anonymous writer— 
angry with another for imitating his 
own example.—Wordsworth’s cause 
is hopeless. 

Who, simple Wordsworth, will ? 

O Clio! gutrenédd of song, Prolong 

y, what successor fit is? 

Whether Giles ins next should come, 

Miss Bailey or old ‘er Thanb, 

Who sang their own sad ditties? 

T beg to: present my thanksto Aris- 

tarehus for his: masterly letters, and 

to request, (if he should deem his op- 
ponents deserving farther notice,) 
that he will s ily produce his 


“general reply ;”. in order that be 
may completely shame, if not “‘ silence 
the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Fam, ‘Sir, your's, &c. 
Byronis PoematuM ADMIRATOR. 


answers. Their writers have 
some dexterity in carping at detac. 


Yotford, Febs 6. 
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Cy letter contains several compo- 
sitions of Lord Byron. These may be 
found in our poetical department of 
this number. 


Sequitur” AMICUM “non passibas zqais.” 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—In your Magazine for Novem- 
ber last, I find that — correspon- 
dent, M. M. has attacked Lord Byron 
and his writings, and extolled those 
of Wordsworth as infinitely superior. 

I cannot, Sir, refrain from express- 
ing my surprise at this, because I 
conceive that no one, who has the 
least taste for the classical construc- 
tion of language, for the magnificent 
in description, or the sublime in sen- 
timent, can hesitate one instant in 
ascribing the superiority to Byron. 

Where, I ask M. M. even in those 
a of Wordsworth’s which he 

as produced, and which mast be 
undoubtedly considered as specimens 
of his best compositions, can that ele- 
vated dignity of soul, that depth of 
thought, that gigantic strength of 
intellect, be found, which are percep- 
tible in every part of Lord Byron’s 
works? What! shall the weak and 
effeminate style of Wordsworth be 

erred, or even compared, to the 

Id and masculine energy of Byron? 
Well may Wordsworth remain in ob- 
scurity! yes, he must do so, till men 
shal! become children, and be satis- 
fied with the shadow instead of the 
substance. 

So many specimens of the best and 
of the worst styles of the two authors 
have been already produced, that it is 
unnecessary to cite any more ; though 
for M. M.’s satisfaction, I will refer 
him to Lord Byron’s exquisitely 
touching Hebrew Melody, on the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

As a proof of the vast superiority 
of Lord Byron’s genius, the parodies 
on his style evince that their writers 
are unable to copy his Lordship’s ori- 
oe conceptions, his lofty imagery, 

beautiful diction, and his sublime 
description. The one entitled “ Gor- 
don,” for instance, shows only the 
ass in the lion’s skin. 

Nor can I agree with M. M. that 
the works of Lord Byron are merely 
calculated to uce momentary 
impression. ‘or, throughout the 
whole of his works, the most exalted 
humanity and philanthropic benevo- 


who can read them without feeling 
himself warmed to the more active 
discharge of his, moral duties, must 
have a heart incapable of being moved 
by the most pathetic appeals. 
With regard to the alleged immo- 
rality of Lord Byron’s writings, I 
shall not make any observation ; be- 
cause my friend ‘“ Aristarchus,” (with 
whom I most heartily coincide in 2m 
nion,) has most ably vindicated hi 
Lordship from the charge, and de- 
monstrated to conviction, that the ac- 
cusation is founded in malignity. 
M. M. should remember théere 
are always multitudes of OWN 
minded men who will not allow 3upe- 
riority, (I had almost said genius) to 
any but themselves ; and by thesehas 
Lord Byron been assailed, with all 
the virulence of envious hatred, and 
the ranceur of conscious inferiority. 
Bat the mighty mind of Byron looks 
down with silent contempt upon these 
om efforts to ‘‘ tear the laurels from 
is brow.” To notice them would be 
to give them a consideration of which 
they are unworthy. 

I have only further to remark to 
M. M. that the charge of plagiarism 
which he has brought against Lord 
Byron is one the most easily made, 
and the most difficult to be refated; 
because, as Dr. Johnson observes, 
upon certain subjects men must think 
alike, and the expréssion of their 
thoughts must, in some measure, be 
similar. Indeed, this charge appears 
to me on the very face of it, to be ab- 
surd. Let M. M. takeinto considera- 
tion the peculiarity of Lord Byron’s 
situation. Separated from society by 
circumstances that are much to be 
lamented, holding opinions which 
differ widely from those of most men, 
with the scrutinizing eyes of those 
who are now writhing under the me- 
rited exposure of their conduct fixed 
upon him, is it possible, is it likely, 
that Lord Byron, with all these cir- 
eumstances full in his view, should be 
so rash, so blind, as thus madly to 
run the hazard of blasting his European 
reputation for ever? 

ith me this argument is convinc- 
ing: for I cannot possibly reconcile 
the idea that Lord Byron would adopt 
such plans to establish his reputation, 
when he knew that detection must 
follew, and inevitably cover him with 
infamy. 


lence are strikingly apparent; agd he 


Again; how is it that this charge 


| 
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comes SO LATE? Lord Byron has 
long been before the public; and 
surely, were this charge true, “itis,” 
to use M. M.’s own words, “‘ but pay- 
ing a sorry compliment to the public 
taste,” to suppose that Lord Byron’s 
plagiarisms should have remained un- 
discovered till NOW. 

In conclusion, Sir; so transcendent 


is the refulgence of Lord Byron’s ge-- 


nius, so original is his style, and so 
grand are his conceptions, that I hesi- 
tate not to affirm, that his poetry will 
be read with. admiration by those 
“wage approbation is worth hav- 
*ng,”’ when Wordsworth’s rhymes are 
remembered only as the tales of the 
nursery, and the rivals of Tom Thumb 
and Goody Two-shoes. 
Tam, Sir, your’s respectfally, 

Amicus. 

Gharles-street, Middlesex- ‘ospital, 

Jan. 10, 1822. 


ON THE SCEPTICISM OF GIBBON. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sin,—In the supplement to your third 
volume, (column 1237,) is an interest- 
ing anecdote of Whitaker, to the ve- 
rity of which I can bear testimony; 
but your opinion that Gibbon and 
Macpherson were thefellow-collegians 
ef Whitaker is not founded. _Mac- 
pherson was never a member of either 
of the English universities; and the 
other two belonged to different coi- 
leges at Oxford, without having any 
acquaintance with each other at that 
period; Whitaker being first a stu- 
dent, and next a fellow of Corpus, 
and Gibbon a gentleman commoner 
of Magdalen. Here permit me to 
make some remarks in vindication of 
that venerable seat of learning, from 
the calumnies heaped upon her cha- 
racter and institutions by the infidel 
historian. 

Gibbon was matriculated at Mag- 
dalen College before he had attained 
his fifteenth year; at which early age, 
by his own acknowledgment, he knew 
little Latin and no Greek. The whole 
period of his academical life consisted 
only of fourteen months, five of which 
were taken up in vacation, and during 
the remainder, instead of attending to 
his studies, he eloped six times, for 
which he contrived various excuses, 
or, in plain terms, invented such false- 
hoods, that at length the college gates 


were shut against him. Now, I 
should be glad to know what credit 
can be due to the report of a truant 
like this, in disparagement of a semi- 
nary, which, at the time alluded to, 
could boast that enlightened, amiable, 
and pious scholar, George Horne? 
Here then we see the ungovernable 
spirit which, in after life, ventured to 
attack the foundations of moral order, 
and to poison the well-spring of pri- 
vate happiness. 

Gibbon was a spoiled child, who, 
being suffered to have his own way, 
became too proud and self- willed to 
submit to the discipline of a college, 
which, with all its advantages of in- 
struction, was never intended to bea 
grammar school. Had this wayward 
Stripling been well whipped at West- 
minster, instead of being sent to the 
boarding-school of Philip Francis, 
where, according to his own confes- 
sion, he learned nothing; he might, 
perhaps, have profited by the disci- 
pline of his college, because he would 
then have been duly prepared with a 
competent stock of classical know- 
ledge, and a mind habituated to ex- 
ertion, for the higher order of study 
pursued in the university. It is trae 
that Gibbon acquired a competent 
share of learning afterwards, in Swit- 
zerland; but the use to which he ap- 
plied it, makes it the more to be la- 
mented for his own sake, as well as 
that of society, that his early educa- 
tion was so much neglected by his 
friends. 

That three of the most learned, 
subtle, and determined, deistical- 
writers of modern times, should have 
apostatized to popery, and then sunk 
into scepticism, or something worse, 
is not a little curious ; yet such is the 
fact; and though the defection of Tin- 
dal may be easily accounted for by his 
avarice, that of Bayle and Gibbon 
can only be attributed to the want of 
a previous knowledge of the princi- 
ples of religion. The history of all 
three, however, affords proof of the 
near alliance of superstition and infi- 
delity ; and this did not escape the 
notice of the acute and learned Bent- 
ley, who says, in his answer to Col- 
lins, ‘‘ Tis most certain, in fact, that 
to propagate atheism in protestant 
countries has been a method preserib- 
ed and made use of by popish emis- 
saries; for they do no evil by it, in 
their notion ; men that would be 
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damned for heresy, are no worse| seven yards wide, and the others in 
damned for atheism; but the good of! proportion. 

the thing lies open to full view; when! In our ‘ Observations, historical 
infidelity and an indifference to all| and descriptive, respecti Liver- 
religion (and some there must andj pool,” published in the third volume 


ever will be) must needs have a plain 
way for the return of popery; while 
zeal and flame are all on one side, anc 
coldness and mere ice on the other.” 
With this quotation I shall conclude 
for the present; but if your pages are 
open, I purpose, in a future number, 
to resume the subject in some histori- 
cal notices of infidelity. a 


Feb. 15, 1822. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW AND GROUND PLAN 
OF THE INTERIOR OF THE NEW MAR- 
KET, LIVERPOOL, 


( With a Plate.) 


Explanation of the Plan. 
Tue six Gates are marked N, in the 
above plan. 

The Office marked L, next to the 
centre Gate, in Great Charlotte-street, 
is the Superintendent's Counting- 
house. 

The Shops, from No. 1 to 34, are 
occupied by Butchers, Pork-deal- 
ers, &c. 

The Apartment marked K (between 
No. 27 and 28) is a Store-room for 
tools and implements. 

The Apartment marked L, is the 
Office for the Collectors. 

That marked M, is a Room for the 
Market Weighers. 


The Shops from No. 35. to No. 39, 


are occupied by Fruiterers, &c. 

The Apartment K, between No. 
39 and 40, contains a large cistern of 
water. 

The Shops from No. 40 to 48, are 
occuped by Fishmongers. 

The Shops from No. 49 to 62, are 
occupied -by dealers in Salt Provi- 
sions, Butter, and Cheese, and by 
Bread Bakers, &c. 

The Apartment M, is another Room 

for the Market Weighers. 

Stalls and Tables throughout 
the Market are occupied as described 
in the Plan, and present a striking 
and beautiful appearance. 

To give an idea of the ease with 
which persons may walk about in the 
Market, it may be stated, that the 
centre avenue, from end to end, is 

No. 40.—Vot. IV. 


of the Imperial Magazine, we noticed, 
in col]. 816, the building of this exten- 
sive and commodious edifice. At 
that time, the erection, though incom- 
plete, was in a considerable state of 
forwardness, and every measure was 
adopted for the accommodation both 
of buyers and sellers, whose business 
might call them to this domestic mart. 
On the 7th of March, 1822, this mar- 
ket was opened, since which day it 
has been reguiarly appropriated to 
the purposes of its destination ; and 
the arrangements which had previ- 
ously been made, have been found 
fully to answer the most: sanguine 
expectations. 

This stupendous work, designed by 
John Foster, Jun. Esq. was erected 
by the Corporation of Liverpool, (who 
spare neither pains nor money for the 
improvement of the town,) at an ex- 
pense of £35,000. It was begun in 
August, 1820, and finished in Febru- 
ary, 1822. The situation of this mar- 
ket is nearly in the centre of the town, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Queen’s-square, Clayton-square, and 
Williamson-square ; it may therefore 
be very properly denominated the 
Centre MARKET, not only as a dis- 
tinction from all the other markets, 
but as descriptive of its actual situa- 
tion. Its principal front is in Great 
Charlotte-sireet, and the prefixed 
view is taken from the footwalk. of 
Queen-square, the spectator looking 
towards the south. 

The walls of this building are of 
brick, with the exception of the foun- 
dations, the handsome entrances, the 
cornices, &c. which are formed of 
massy stone, It is roofed throughout 
in five ranges, from one end to the 
other, but two of the ranges are con- 
siderably elevated above the rest, for 
the purpose of affording the advantage 
of side lights to the central parts, and 
furnishing ventilation to the whole in- 
terior. 

This building contains 136 windows, 
all the casements of which are upon 
swing centres, and are easily opened 
for the admission of air, and-to under- 
go cleaning; without cndangering the 
lives of those who engage in that ne- 
employment, As the upper 
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tier of windows, in conjunction with 
the elevated roofs, and their open 
sides, light and ventilate the spacious 
area within, so the lower windows 
furnish light to the shops and offices, 
one window being appropriated to 
each. The whole length of the build- 
ing is 183 yards ; its breadth 45 yards, 
forming a covered space of 8235 
square yards, or nearly two statute 
acres. There are six spacious entran- 
ces; three in Great Charlotte-street, 
one on the opposite side in Market- 
street, and one at each end. 

On entering the interior, the spec- 
tator is amazed at the vast extent of 
the stracture, its loftiness, lightness, 
airiness, and symmetry. It is one 
large, well-formed, and neatly cover- 
ed room, compared with which Lon- 
don can produce no rival, its cele- 
brated Fleet-Market being nothing 
more than a range of low miserable 
sheds, and Westminster Hall only 
appearing as a moderate-sized room. 
The floor is flagged throughout with 
substantial stone; so that every per- 
son resorting to the market, may walk 
dry-footed in every part of the build- 
ing, alike protected from tie incle- 
mencies of winter, and the intense 
heat of a summer sun. 

Viewed from one end, the interior 
appears divided into five avenues, 
there being four rows of handsome 
cast-iron pillars, 23 feet high, sup- 
porting the conjoined abutments of 
the roofs along the entire building. 
The pillars are 116 in number, but 
they are so lightly formed, and regu- 
larly arranged, as greatly to improve 
the appearance of the place. The 
walls are lined by 62 shops and 6 
offices, close to the lower tier of win- 
dows, between which and the upper 
ones, the sloping roofs of the shops 
are placed. 

e shops, the dimensions of which 
are 6 yards by 4, and whigh are pro- 
vided with fire-places, are let to deal- 
ers in various kinds of provisions, 
‘namely, Butchers, Pork-dealers, 
Fruiterers, Fishmongers, Poulterers, 
Cheesemongers, Bread-bakers, &c. 
and are numbered as in the ground- 
plan subjoined. The offices are for 
the use of the Superintendent of the 
Market, the Collectors of the tolls and 
rents, the Weighers of provisions, &c. 
The shops, of course, present their 
fronts to the interior of the Market, 
and, there being no necessity for 


glazed windows, an advantageous 
display of articles can be made duri 
the day ; and, by means of doors 
shutters, the whole can be safely in- 
closed during the night. _ 

The great body of the Market is 
occupied by four ranges of stalis, 
tables, &c. running in a line with the 
pillars from end to end, including 160 
stalls, three yards each, for purposes 
the same as the shops; 34 green- 
standings, three yards each; 18 fruit- 
standings, three yards each ; 44 stone 
compartments, three yards each, for 
potatoes ; 36 fish-standings, one and 
a half yards each ; 201 table compart- 
ments, one yard each, for eggs, poul- 
try, and vegetables; and 122 forms 
or benches, one yard each, for similar 
articles. There are 144 gas lights, by 
which the place is brilliantly illumi- 
nated every night ; one being attached 
to each shop, and the remainder 
branching out of the iron pillars, at 
convenient distances. On the side of 
the building next to Market-street, 
there are 29 store-cellars under the 
shops; the declivity of the ground 
visible on the right hand of the above 
view, leaving sufficient space for such 
conveniences under the level of the 
floor. In different parts of the Mar- 
ket, there are four cast-iron pumps, 
supplied from beneath by excellent 
wells ; and every evening, as soon as 
the place is cleared, a signal bell 
being sounded half an hour previous- 
ly, the floor is well washed and swept 
by twelve scavengers ; after which all 
the gates are closed, and two watch- 
men are locked in to guard the pro- 
perty from depredation. 

The principal Market-days in Liver- 

I, are, Wednesday and Saturday ; 

ut there is a considerable market 
every day. Among the local regula- 
tions of this Market, framed by the 
Corporation for the government of the 
place, the observance of which is en- 
forced by Mr. J. P. Walker, the Su- 
perintendent, the following short ab- 
stract may be serviceable to strangers, 
and to such dealers as have not an 
opportunity of studying them more at 
large. It may also furnish a hint to 
those who have the superintendence of 
markets in other towns, where simi- 
lar regulations have not been already 


adopted. 

Any person may have provisions 
weighed by authorized Weighers, 
who have two offices on the spot, on 
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paying a halfpenny for articles under 
a hundred weight, or a penny per 
hundred weight, if heavier. Butter 
must not be sold by any other weight 
than sixteen ounces to the pound.— 
Persons employing carriers from the 
Market, must pay them for carrying 
articles not exceeding forty pounds 
weight, at the rate of two pence for 
the first 400 yards distance; three- 

nee, if not exceeding 800 yards; 
ourpence, if not exceeding 1200 
yards; and sixpence for any greater 
distance within the limits of the 
borough : twopence, if detained more 
than half an hour previous to being 
despatched ; and twopence, if called 
and not employed. The carriers hav- 
ing badges on their arms are such as 
are registered by the Superintendent 
on account of good character. Per- 
sons resorting to the Market must not 
bring dogs therein, under a penalty of 
ten shillings. 

Yearty Rents.—The rents charg- 
ed in this Market, if the various 
places be taken by the quarter, are as 
follow: Shops, £18 per annum; 
Cellars, £5; Stalls for Butchers, £8; 
the corner ones, £10; Vegetable and 
Fruit Stalls, £6; Potato-compart- 
ments, £3; the corner ones, £3. 4s. ; 
Table-compartments, £1. 12s.; Bench- 
compartments, 12s.; Outer Fish- 
standings, £8; the inner ones, £4. 
occupiers of Shops pay £2. 12s. per 
annum, each, fora gas-light. 

By the erection of this Market- 
place, Liverpool has set a noble ex- 
ample to the kingdom. In no city or 
town through6éut the empire are sucha 
building and its conveniences wanted 
more than in London ; but the metro- 
polis having lost the opportunity of 
taking the lead, may still partially 
retrieve its honour by establishing a 
noble imitation. In many cities and 
large towns besides London, the 
wretched market-places which they 
exhibit, excite the smiles and the 
disgust of strangers. It is a tribute 
of justice to state, that there is not a 
town in any portion of the united 
kingdom where public spirit beats 
with a more vigorous pulsation than 
in Liverpool. In the improvement of 
the town, as well as in many other 
respects, the patriotism of the Corpo- 
ration is beyond all praise; and the 
present Market-place, and the Re- 
gent’'s Dock, which was opened on 
the day of his present Majesty’s coro- 


nation, will transmit the truth of 
these remarks to distant genera- 
tions. 

To mean and contemptible jealou- 
sies, which would prevent a rival 
tradesman from settling among them, 
the inhabitants of Liverpool are total 
strangers; and it is to this patriotic 
principle, which excites emulation 
without provoking envy, that the town 
is indebted for a considerable share 
of its prosperity. 

The Populationof Liverpool 
within the Borough, accord- 
ing to the census in 1821, is . 118,972 

The Population of the envi- 

Sailors belonging to the 
Port; about .... . 9,000 


Total 150,487 


ON THE JEWISH OBSERVANCE OF THE 

SABBATH, 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—Reading in your excellent Ma- 
gazine for December, col. 1132, the 
reply of Amicus, to the Query pro- 
posed by Gamma, “ What scriptural 
authority is there to bind us to keep 
the first day of the week?” &e. my 
mind was led to form a comparison 
between the strict observance of the 
sabbath, still kept by the Jews, and 
the total neglect of the Christian’s 
sabbath or the Lord’s-day, by a great 
number of professing Christians, who 
seem to consider that sacred day ra< 
ther as a vacant time for feasting and 
amusement, than an appointed solemn 
season for the public worship of the 
Redeemer of mankind, as well as of 
the Creator of the Universe. But, 
alas! many persons, without any 
sense of shame or compunctions of 
conscience, dare to pursue their ordi- 
nary callings; and we see not only 
buying and selling in shops, on the 
morning, till the time of divine ser- 
vice in our churches and chapels, but 
open stalls exposed at the corner of 
almost every street during the day ; 
whilst the flagrant act is connived at 
by the Clergy, neglected by the 
Overseer, and tolerated by the Magis- 
trate; and in many instances, where 
complaints have been made, even 
protected as expedient and neces- 
sary. i 
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On the Jewish Observance of the Sabbath. 


Connected with this subject, and 
forming a striking contrast between 
the Jew and the Christian, in the reli- 

ious observance of the sabbath, at 
east as far as abstaining from worldly 
occupations, a circumstance occurred 
whilst I was engaged in forming the 
outline of my Theological Dictionary 
of the New Testament, reviewed in 
No. 5, of your Magazine, which 
formed the basis of my observations 
on the verb rest. If the relation of 
the circumstance, and the observa- 
tions resulting from it, should be 
thought worthy of a place in your 
Magazine, I shall feel honoured and 
obliged by their insertion. I shall 
only add, that your review of my 
Dictionary first drew my attention to 
your Magazine, from which I have 
derived much rational amusement and 
valuable information. 

I am, with respect, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 


A young man, a Jew, brought a cart 
load of goods from the East end of 
the town to the West, with a view to 
take a load in return—but it being 
Friday, or the sixth day of their week, 
and about 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
when the cart arrived at the place for 
the second load, the young man 
paused, and hesitating, said, he fear- 
ed that he could not take the goods. 
Standing near him, I asked him what 
he meant? when he made the follow- 
ing reply: ‘Sir, these goods will 
take some time to be weighed and 
loaded, and I am thinking that the 
man will not be able to reach my yard 
with the cart before 6 o’clock, when 
our sabbath will commence. Besides, 
were I able to overcome my own 
scruples, by doing what I know to be 
wrong, yet I durst not on any account 
allow my cart to be taken into the 
yard after the commencement of the 
sabbath ; for some of our people would 
be sure to notice it, my conduct 
would be reported, and the conse- 
quences would be very serious indeed. 
—Afterconsidering the subject awhile, 
he said, it is a pity to lose the advan- 
tage of a back-carriage, I will thank 
you to let the men exert themselves to 
load the cart as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, they shall have something to 
drink for their trouble, and I will 
make my man drive the horse at a 
quick pace, and should he not be able 
to reach my own yard in time, he 
4 


shall put the cart into the yard of 
some Christian friend, where it must 
remain over the sabbath.” 

Whilst my mind was impressed 
with the praiseworthy conduct of the 
conscientious Jew, I wrote the follow- 
ing Article, under the verb rest, in 
my Dictionary. 

** When it is said in the Book of Ge- 
nesis, that God rested on the seventh 
day, we are to consider the term as 
referring solely to the work of crea- 
tion, which God had just accomplished 
in six days, according to the model of 
his own infinite wisdom. It was on 
the seventh day that God took a review 
of all his works, and, as it were, 
reflecting upon the stupendous mani- 
festation of his owp perfections, was 
satisfied, and pronounced all things 
good. Hence God blessed the seventh 
day, sanctified it, set it apart, and 
appointed it ina peculiar manner for 
his worship. Till the time of our Sa- 
viour, (and still by the Jews,) accord- 
ing to the divine appointment, and to 
preserve the remembrance of the crea- 
tion, religious people have in all 
ages rested, or abstained from all 
work, servile employments, and la- 
bour whatever, on that day, and ap- 
plied themselves to the service of the 
Lord, in reading and studying his 
word, and in prayer. 

“ Christians rest on the first day of 
the week, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of our Saviour’s resurrection, 
which, in consequence, is called the 
Lord’s-day. But we have our blessed 
Saviour’s precepts to induce us, and 
his example to encourage us, to per- 
form works of mercy on his own day. 
Hence, the ignorant may be instructed, 
the sick visited, and the poor relieved. 
The Jews are still most strict in the 
observance of their sabbath, so far as 
relates to buying and selling. What 
a pity then it is that those who call 
themselves Christians, do not imitate 
their example in this respect. For, 
however powerful and praiseworthy 
may be the motive, which has uni- 
formly influenced their conduct, and 
induced them to be so scrupulously 
exact,in commemorating the wonder- 
ful display of infinite wisdom and 
power, in a world created; yet surely 
we have far more abundant cause, to 
celebrate with gratitude and joy, the 
glorious manifestation of divine love, 
mercy, and goodness, in a world 


redeemed,” 
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(This piece, and the four which follow, are 
by Lord Byron, communicated in a letter 


by Byronis Poematum Admirator, inserted 


THE barp the monarch-minstrel swept, 
The king of men, the lov’d of heav’n, 
Which music hallow’d while she wept 
O’er tones her “heart of hearts” had given, 
Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven! 
It soften’d men of iron mould, 
It gave them virtues not their own ; 
No ear so dull, no soul so cold, 
That felt not, fired not at the tone, 
Till David’s lyre grew mightier than his 

throne! 

Tt told the triumphs of our King, 
It wafted glory to our God ; 
It made our gladden’d valleys ring, 
The cedars hove, the mountains nod. 
Its sounds aspir’d to heav’n, and there abode! 
Since then though heard on earth no more, 
Devotion, and her daughter Love, 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 
To sounds that seem as from above, 
In dreams that day’s broad light cannot re- 

move. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

Sue walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes, 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 

Which heav’n to gaudy day denies. 
One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half unpair'’d the nameless grace, 
Which waves in ev’ry raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet ex: 

How pure, how dear, their dwelling place! 
And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

Bat tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent. 


MY SOUL IS DARK. 

My soul is dark—Oh! quickly string 

ho 1.708, can ; 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 

Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 
If in this heart a hope be dear, 

That sound shall charm it forth again; 
If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

’T will flow, and cease to burn my brain: 
Bat bid the strain be wild and deep, 

Nor let thy notes of joy be first : 
I tell thee, minstrel, 1 must weep, 

Or else this heavy heart will burst, 
For it hath been by sorrow nurst, 

And ach’d in sleepless silence long ; 
And now tis doom’d te know the worst, 

And break at once—or yield to song. 


I SAW THEE WEEP. 
I saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue ; 
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It could not match the living rays 
That fill’d that glance of thine. 

As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow die, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky, 

Those srailes unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart ; 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart. 


ON JORDAN’s BANKS. 
On Jordan’s banks the Arabs’ camels stray, 
On Sion’s hill the False One’s vot’ries pray. 
The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s «‘eep— 
Yet there—e’en there—oh God! thy thunders 
sleep ! 
There—where thy finger scorch’d the tablet 
stone! 
There—where thy shadow to the people 
Th ech ded i f fir 
y glory shrouded in its of fire: 
living see expire ! 
Oh! in the lightning let thy glance appear! 
Sweep from bis shiver'd head the oppressor’s 
spear : 
How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod? 
How long thy temple worshipless, oh God? 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENIUS OF 
GOWER, WITH SPECIMENS OF HIS 
POETRY. 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—With a most equal impartiality 

you have given place in your interest- 

ing Magazine, to the opposing senti- 
ments of two ingenious correspon- 
dents, respecting Lord Byron and 

Wordsworth. In the present commu- 

nication, I would beg leave to throw 

down the gauntlet on behalf of an- 
other poet, Samuel Gower, not merely 
as being my friend, which I do not 
scruple to acknowledge with much 
leasure, but as an injured and neg- 
ected man of genius; and should 
the claims I make for him in the com- 
monwealth of letters be shewn to be 
unjust, as surely as Brutus sacrificed 
the life of his son, would I immolate 
his fame at the shrine of Truth. Cer- 
tain I am,. however, on the other 
hand, that, should he seem to the 
world as he seems to me, a victim of 
undeserved calumny or neglect, every 
honest heart will share my pain at 
such a sight. 

Without longer comment—in mak- 
ing selections from his poetry—what 
can equal the dark boldness of the 
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following sketch? Nay,--would it 
have shamed the muse of Shakspeare 
himself? I might add, indeed, of the 
sonnets of Shakspeare, that though 
not bound by the same strict fetters of 
composition, few of them maintain a 
tenor of imagery so uniformly lofty, 
and of Milton’s, which are so limited, 
that he never attempted to clothe a 
theme so wild in the livery of Pe- 
trarch :—but let the lines speak for 
themselves. 


SONNET ON NIGHT. 
LEANING on Darkness—Night, with noiseless 


foot, 
like a Vampyre from his 
tomb, 
Through the damp cloisters of the East; 
her plume 
The raven-winged clonds ;—her rustling suit 
Of drapery, the winds that hoot 
And flap all blackening round the formless 
oom 
her approach ;—while, quickening in her 


womb, 
jerk Treason’s and Adaltery’s guilty fruit ; 
v 


*n yon blue Argus, with his thousand 
eyes— 
Yon huge unslumbering creature of the 


gods, 
Yon sky,—upon his weary watch-tower 


nods, 
Starless and blind to his neglected prize: 
Like Beauty ravish’d in a sepulchre— 
While shrieks the chilly world a prey to 
Lucifer. 


The following description of Morn- 
ing will not be found unworthy to 
emerge from such a Night; if not 
equally sublime, yet it is more fresh 
and beautiful in its career. 


MORNING. 
Pow his blue chambers, lo! the waken’d 


an 
Looks forth ;—again he o’er the heathy 
mountains lifts 
radiance ;—and the darkness 
ri 
In massy flakes away ;—for stars have run 
Their watchlight rounds ;—and Cynthia, pale 
and wan, 
Slow wanes away between the cloudy rifts 
of high scenery;—and Nature 


Her sable garments ;—and with Night are 


ne 
Prom churchyard revelries the gohls and 
its 
And clouds of brighter woof are seen to 
swin 
Upon the far horizon’s dusky rim, 
— with silver veil the heavenly 
osts 
Till sailing up yon sea of light—behold ! 
rays he shines—wa spirit mask’d in 


Nor have the beauties of inanimate 
nature monopolized his devotions, as 
the unspeakable tenderness of these 
stanzas, to the memory of the unfor- 
tunate Chatterton, may. sufficiently 
testify, nor needs the insertion of such 
lines any apology. 

On! Chatterton! forsaken of mankind 

For having treasures that they knew 
not of, 

Whose crime it was to have an angel's 

mind, 
An eye for beauty, and a heart for love! 
It seems but yesterday that the cold wave 
Of death, wash’d over thy unhappy grave! 
Quench’d is that eye so once o’erfraught 
with light, 
Chill’d is that heart so full of tenderness, 
No more with that sweet indignation brigats 
No more just fit to barst with kind dis- 


tress 
At seeing ills more others, than thy own, 
And living in the world untriended. and alone ! 


The following lines on reading the 
life of Milton, are equally striking. 
So goes the world—some with a pen of iron 
Ensculptaring the rocks of Time unseen ; 
While others, writing on the gaping sand, 
Call round an amphitheatre of eyes, 

On what an hour’s full tide will wash away. 


If he has shewn himself too little 
capable of the smile of cheerfulness 
and the laughter of mirth, it has been, 
I fear, the fault of circumstances :— 
the following samples, however, are 
not amiss, of their ‘sort; they are 
extracted from a suppressed political 
poem, to which they are introduc- 
tory. 

The idlest meteor that e’er flew, 

Has its commission ;—and the hand that 

would 
Arrest a mill-wheel imits course, will too 
Late find out that th’ attempt can do no 


00d— 
And also find itself’s and owner’s clue 
Ad inferos mach sooner than it should 
In the more gentle course of human things : 
You cannot catch a thunderbolt by the wings. 


VI. 
All'which in clearer English signifies 
My muse don’t ike ae all to dance in 
chains, &c. 


XI. 
Pindar spar’d not his soverei majesty 
(As Julias mentions in the Morning Post) 


Was often bearded on his throne ; are we 
Then more refined? oh Peter, that thy ghost, 
And that of the Third with thee, 


coald see 
The sickly pedantry of this same host 
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Of loyalists ; I don’t know how to flatter, 
So for a little good old-fashion’d satire. 
XII. 
Let thus far then suffice to tell the drift 
Of my new poem ; firstly on the Queen 
An elegy ; I secondly shall shift 
The (as will be explain’d hereafter) scene 
Into the house of Lords (with all due thrift 
Of ink) and commons ; finally I mean 
Deo juvante to be very witty 
Concerning several people in the city. 


The Presbyterian Soldier’s Lament 
is also a humorous production 
a first stanza is as fol- 
ows. 


Oh! for the days when Cromwell’s band 
Scourg’d the Philistines from the land, 
When void of all ungodly qualms, 

With bim we rode a singing psalms ; 

A singing psalms unto the Lrd, 

And cutting throats with one accord! 


Nor is this “ Elegiac Stanza on the 
Death of a Brother,” lacking in the 
gibing humour of Don Juan. 

My brother dead! it is a shocking thing. 
rd! Lydia, how d’ye think I look in 
Ib he th bric frocks las 
oaght three cambric frocks last spring, 
I ith I'd known of this a twelvemonth 


But this has not hitherto proved his 
forte, and is at best, too much like the 
bending of the knees of an elephant to 
be eminently graceful. ‘A man,” 
however, ‘to quote one of his favour- 
ite and benevolent  colloquialisms, 

‘cannot be every thing;” as a satirist 
in a severe walk of literature, he has 
shewn himself most capable ; the two 
ensuing couplets form a polemical 
satire. 

What mortal could help laughing at the wit 
Of Mr. Belsham’s puns on boly writ? 


Or lose the humours Bellamy discloses 
In his still written parody on Moses? 


These lines express, on the above 
gentlemen, what twenty folio volumes 
could not augment, But his appreci- 
ation of unfeigned religion, and reve- 
rence for the truly pious, cannot be 
more devoutly shewn than in the follow- 
ing tribute to one of the most deservedly 
venerable of English preachers (though 
a Wesleyan) who is since dead. 

True Benson, though with but a faltering 


pen, 
My pa muse would pay thee homage ; 
—when 
The virtuous indignance of thy lips 
Hath ceas’d to quiyer; and the brief eclipse 
Of death at length is on thy mortal frame, 
And its sweet tenant gone to whence it came. 


One honest eye will shed an honest tear 
Over thy ’d dust, as I do here. 

To his orthodoxy, (not the most at- 
tractive attribute in a poet,) the follow- 
ing laconic lines, as comprehensive as 
they are eccentric, will bear testimony : 
I do believe in one Almighty God ; 

And in one Saviour, Jesus, who once trod 

The blessed fields of Palestine, and died, 

That we might live; and in that Spirit beside, 

Inspiri good thoughts in all good men, 

Which thence have breath’d in other’s minds. 
again. 


A similarly bold vindication of the 
rights of those who are “ possessed of 
the gift of immortality,” forms one of 
his poems, under the title of the 
Menace of Genius. 

Of his devotional feelings, the fol- 
lowing somewhat Johnsonian posthu- 
mous prayer, meant for an Epitaph, 
will afford an idea—they verge, it 
may be said, towards a belief in a 
state of purgatory; the spirit which 
pervades it is, however, most excel- 
lently humble: 
Oh Lord of heaven and earth, forsake me not, 

Though I have often left thy paths of peace, 
Nor let thine anger rest upon the spot 

Where melt the chains that from my being 

cease. 
Bat grant me, thro’ our Saviour’s sacred blood, 

Shed to redeem a world defil’d with crimes, . 
A humble part with them that praise theirGod 

Beyond the guilty scenes of toms times ! 


As one Epitaph has already been 
quoted, two others, whose tone of 
sentiment and feeling is luxuriously 
tender, shall be added. 


LINES INTENDED FOR THE TOMB OF 
A YOUNG LADY. 
WeEweep, but vainly weep, this wither’d flow’r, 
Oh coald oar tear-drops shed like rain unfold 
The blossoms blighted in their vernal hour, 
Whose faded colours these dull clods with- 
hold, 
They would not want the fondly flowing tide 
To “<= tarf to which their waves would 
glide! 
al ~ “ng gone! heaven sent a frost that 
an: 
A = | of ice around its tender stem, 
While yet its virgin beauties fondly clang, 
Like rose-buds to the branch that cherish’d 
them ! 
And oh ! how soon they faded and they fell, 
The all we loy’d, that still we love too well! 


ANOTHER, COMPOSED FOR THE 
SAME INTENTION. 


IF in their grass-roof'd chambers mouldering, 
Dreams o’er the dead their changefal shadows 


Blestke yourdreams, and sothey sure will be, 
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For peaceful visions always tend their sleep, 
Fair Virtue’s paths of daily light who keep 
Foretelling nights of equal purity ! 


The paper is already growing longer 
than I had imagined ;—with two exam- 
ples of ‘‘ conditions” of mind, in 
which he appears most in his own 
natural element, it shall be brought 
to aclose. The first is brought for- 
ward as an instance of his impartial 
jotemset on, and observation of, pass- 

ng affairs—it is a note to the follow- 
ing couplet, in a suppressed political 
satire. 
«¢ When Julius writes for Virtue and for God, 
E’en Hunt might feel the lash, and yet applaud.” 

* Hant, however (he says) has felt the lash, 
and not applauded. In the preface to his life 
of himself, he has quoted a philippic of this 
writer against him, which (it must be owned, ) 
it would have required the magnanimity of a 
most self-supporting innocence to have forgi- 
ven. Julius, of all our latter political essayists, 
whether on the Whig or Tory side, has, withall 

is coarse party violence and juvenile exuber- 
ance of metaphorical foliage, certainly evinced 
the most generous and disinterested spirit ; 
apd it will not be going too far to say, that his 
writings have pretty evidently influenced the 
decisions of the British Senate, and given tone 
to public feeling, either directly or collaterally, 
in more than one instance. That Hunt, a man 
who evinced such powerful native talent on his 
late well-known trial, should confess himself 
galled by his pen, is no ill compliment to it.” 


The other example shall shew his 
feelings in those scarcer moments of 
his life, when, experiencing the quiet 
of “‘a mind at ease with its posses- 
sions,” or as much at ease as circum- 
stances have allowed, he seems to 
have indulged the gentler emotions of 
hamanity. One is a Bohemian girl’s 
lament for a mill, which had served as 
a concealment to a cavern of subter- 
ranean banditti, who had been de- 
stroyed with it by a party of soldiers, 
who had discovered their retreat. The 
story is the subject of a melo-drama, 
called the Miller and his Men, which 
is frequently now performed, and has 
some excellent music in it. 

At the top of yon precipice over the river 
Which caverns its waters below, 

Where the tremulous moonlight so sweetly 

doth quiver 

On the waves underneath it that flow; 

The mill is no more which old Kelmar resign’d 
To the harsh-featur’d son of the cave, 

It’s sails are seen whirling no more in the wind, 
With Wolff it shrank down to its grave. 

I like not to look at its ashes and dust, 
I like not to think of its fall, 

I like not to list to the fresh 


They loose not the arms of the mill of my youth, 
e winds they go wailing in vain, 
They _ not the sepulchred ‘cause of their 


rat 
O’er its dust as they wander again. 
I saw it blaze frightfully up to'the skies, 
And J heard the loud shriek of despair, 
When the robbers above in their fury did rise, 
Bat to strive with the brandering air. 


And the boats that of old on yon silvery sheet 
‘ Of water were once to be oy 
s often as Evening’s shadowy feet 
ere beheld the far mountams between. 
Now setting untouch’d by the green rushy 
ridge 
of the river, half sunk in its tide, 
Outrivall’d by yonder magnificent bridge, 
Are pining away by its side. 


And though Wolff was a villain untrue to his 
trust, 
And had ruin’d me by his deceit, 
I often have wept, tho’ his doom was so just, 
At the end he was fated to meet. 


Let these quotations suffice till a 
future opportunity—as examples ra- 
ther of the versatility of his talents 
than as their most extraordinary pro- 
duce ;—yet with these fruits of his 
genius to offer on his account—most 
proud am I to say of their author, that 
such is a man whom I have the honour 
to call my friend—such is one whom 
a certain cockney paper has had the 
cockneyism to insult—such is Samuel 
Gower, the being of whom the Onta- 
rio of a recent communication has ex- 
hibited a faint and imperfect shadow. 


I will conclude with ‘‘ Napoleon’s 
Welcome from Elba.” 


The war will thicken round one soon, 
The day of dread, the night of fate, 

The dark’ning of the sun and moon, 
The din “of battle round the gate. 


Lo! from the ocean’s side a troop advances, 
A sea-borne band of warriors—on they 


march, 
And, flashing in the sky their shining lances, 
blue depth of heaven’s ethereal 
arch! 
Floating in glory, lo! their distant flag 
Like a bright cloud along th’ horizon glances ; 
And now they climb the hills, and heavily d 
The tubes of death behind them,—onw 
dances 
Their eagle-crested banner, hither rolls 
A chariot wing’d with lightning ; yes, tis he! 
—_ brave Chief! thy empire o’er our 


8, 
Chance cannot change! and if fate tolls 
Thy funeral dirge, celestial Liberty ! 
Thy sons will fall triumphantly with thee. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A Constant. READER, 
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Review.—Campbell’s Travels in the 
South of Africa. 


Continued from col. 284. 


In a preceding number, we had 
only just time to announce the exist- 
ence of these interesting volumes, 
and to give a few extracts from them. 
During the intermediate periods which 
have since elapsed, we have had an 
opportunity of examining them more 
attentively, and of forming an estimate 
of the author’s plan, labours, and 
proceedings. 

Mr. Campbell, after meeting with 
some impediments in the Irish chan- 
nel, finally sailed from Liverpool, on 
the 10th of December, 1818; crossed 
the tropic of Cancer, on the 22d ; the 
equator, on the 8th of January, 1819; 
the tropic of Capricorn, on January 
20th; and on February 26th, landed 
at Cape Town, without mecting with 
any thing remarkable during his voy- 
age. He remained at Cape Town 
until the 4th of May, when, in com- 
pany with two Missionaries, he pro- 
eeeded to visit the missionary sta- 
tions situated in the vicinity of the 
eastern coast, and within the colony 
of the Cape. From this place it was 
Mr. Campbell’s intention to proceed 
to some stations beyond the colony, 
but a Caffre war breaking out, the 
journey was postponed until the 18th 
of January, 1820, when, accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Moffat, and some 
attendant Hottentots, Mr. Campbell 
took his departure, and began to en- 
counter those difficulties which the 
enterprising and courageous are al- 
ways prepared to expect. Their mode 
of conveyance was in waggons drawn 
by oxen. 

“ At noon,” says Mr. C. “on the 4th of 
February, the timbers of the waggon became 
so heated, that they could not be touched ; the 
thermometer stood at 100. At half-past three 
we proceeded on our journey; the thunder, 
which from noon had been rolling round us, 
came nearer ; loud peals broke over our heads, 
attended with much forked lightning, which 
continued for two hours without intermission. 
At ten we crossed the Baffalo River, that runs 
into the Elephant River, and at half-past one 
in the morning, we halted at the side of the 
Helbeck River, in the bed of which we found 
water.” —vol. i. p. 9, 

Mr. C. reached the extremities of 
the colony about the end of February, 
observing in his journey many inci- 
dents, which cannot but prove highly 
entertaining to every European reader. 

No. 40,.— Vol. IV. 


After mentioning the manner in which 
the Bushmen poison their arrows, 
namely, by killing the yellow serpent, 
and extracting the fatal liquid from 
two bags under the upper jaw-bone, 
into which, with some other ingredi- 
ents, they dip their weapons, the 
wounds of which are mortal; it is 
added, that ‘“‘no serpent can with- 
stand the oil of tobacco ; one drop or 
two is followed with spasms and 
death.” 

This extremity of the colony for- 
merly abounded with lions and tigers; 
but since the lands have been in some 
degree cultivated, they have retired 
from the district, and are at present 
but rarely seen. Mr. C. however, 
observes :— 

“ The farmer’s son told us, that the first 
month after nnn ossession of the ground for 
their farm, they killed twenty-eight lions, and 
that only four days ago they had shot a lion, 
which had devoured a kid-”—p. 34. 


The first day on which they entered 
the country of the Bushmen, they 
found themselves watched by a large 
lion, which, to prevent the oxen from 
smelling him, always kept on the lee 
side; but he did not commence an 
attack. At one time, forty-three os- 
triches were seen from the waggon. 
Every ten minutes they were visited 
by sudden gusts of wind, one ofwhich 
tore the tent from several ofits fixtures, 
and another overturned the waggon. 
These gusts seldom continued above a 
minute, when they were succeeded by 
a dead calm. The heat was exces- 
sive ; the thermometer ranging from 
92 to 100. Every where the tracks of 
lions were visible. Thunder and light- 
ning were tremendous, and almost 
incessant ; and the face of the country 
was rather barren and dreary. 

In passing along, Mr. Campbell, on 
all suitable occasions, endeavoured to 
collect the natives, and, through the 
medium of an interpreter, to explain 
to them the nature, import, and ob- 
ject, of Christian worship. On mak- 
ing inquiries of them respecting their 
thoughts on these important concerns, 
he was variously answered ; some ex- 
eusing themselves on the ground of 
not understanding what was delivered, 
others declaring that it was a religion 
proper only for white men; but all 
seemed to conclude that they eonfer- 
red a favour by their attendance, for 
which they thought they were entitled 
to some remuneration. 
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Arriving at Latiakoo, Mr. Camp- 
bell found the same principles more or 
less prevailing ; and it was evident, 
that the regular attendance of an indi- 
vidual, generally speaking, was sure 
to be followed by some request. The 
schools being but partially regarded, 
Mr. C. on mentioning the circum- 
stance to Mateebe and his chief cap- 
tains, was informed that the children 
were wanted to attend the cattle. 
Mateebe observed, that as he had 
taken the advice of the Missionaries, 
in not going on marauding expedi- 
tions against his neighbours, and by 
these means augmenting his stock of 
cattle, he thought it but right, that, 
as a compensation for his virtue, he 
ought to be furnished with muskets, 
powder, and ball, from government, 
to kill game. But Mr. C. after inform- 
ing him that he had no command over 
such articles, drew his. attention to 
the more immediate object of his jour- 
ney, which led to the following con- 
versation. 


«« Does Mateebe think any of his:people are 
happier or better, by the things which the Mis- 
sionaries have told them?’ ” 

«* « All are pleased with the Word, but we 
cannot comprehend it, we are glad we have 
pa, means of knowing it; we can now sleep 
w 

-« ¢ Can Mateebe tell what causes them to 
sleep so well? Is it because they now know 
something of the true God, or because white 
men with guns now live among them ?”” 

“«* A peace from God, and by the word 
us.’” 

When Jesus Christ -was in’the world, 
some who did not understand the meaning of 
what he said, came and requested him to 
explain it to them. The inhabitants of Lat- 
takoo should do the same to the Missionaries, 
— they hear any thing they-do not under- 

««¢ That ought to be.so; but the Griquas 
once did not understand—now they are chang- 
ed. I hope it will be so with us.’ ” 

“* Does Mateebe now understand how a 
book can speak, better than he did when 
I endeavoured to expiain it:on my former 
visit?’ ” 

do not yet understand how the Bible 
speaks, nor how a letter tellsabout things which 
happen far oif.’” 

“«« Wherefore does the king come tothe 
Missionaries to ask for news, when he hears 
they have received a letter?’ ” 

“* The Missionary looks at the letter and 
knows news, but when I look at it I see no- 
thing; because the Missionary knows things by 
the letter, I ask him what they are.’ ”’ 

«« « Does Mateebe know how news comes in 
the letter?’ ” 

«*«T do not know, but the people who can 
write know it.’ ” 

«TI expected that Mateebe, before now, 


would have been able himself to write a letter 
to the far land.’ ” 

«<If I wish to write, I may come to the 
Missionary, and he will write for me. I had 
called on the Missionary when he was writing, 
but he never put the pen into my hand.’ ”— 
‘ He expressed this with a laugh.’ 

“* Have not all been publicly invited to 
come and learn to write ?’’ 

“«* Yes, the ask is there! but me they have 
not asked.’ ” 

«« Here I was told that there was no Boot- 
shuana word for soul or spirit, but heart or 
breath, and that it was still uncertain whether 
the people understood that they had souls. 
The interpreter, who is a Matchappee, took 
occasion to say that he was like Mateebe, for 
be neither understood book nor letter—that he 
saw nothing in the book but colour; that when 
he looked at a book, his head was dark, and 
his heart dead. 

“The king then observed, that he saw the 
word was peaceable, and the children know it, 
for when waggons came, the children fled, now 
they run to meet them. While Mateebe 
was speaking, Mahootoo frequently repeated 
some of his words; when she did so, I no- 
ticed that the king always repeated them 
after her. 

« Munameets, after holding out his hand for 
snuff, began to speak : ‘This is not,’ said he, 
‘ our original country, but a place called No- 
kamma, which lies three days’ journey to the 
N. W. of Griqua Town. Hottentot marauders 
drove us to the Krooman. Here,’ he added, 
‘the Word of God came, and found them, and 
brought peace, but he was sorry he could not 
understand it, he wished God would give them 
a heart ; the word going only into our ears,’ 
said he, ‘does uot help us, but God mast make 
the heart right.’ 

«« «Why does Munameets believe there is a 
God” ” 

«« « My heart is full of wickedness, and so 
long as it is so I cannot understand the word of 

—TI am often grieved because I cannot get 
a better heart.’ 

T understand that you pray to God; de 
qe believe that he is every where present to 

ear you?” 

««* Yes, I believe God is every where, and 
hears prayer, because he made all - things; 
therefore I hope God will answer my pray- 
er. ” 


“« To see how far-he anderstood the meaning 
of soul, I asked why a dead man could not 
walk, as well as a living man?” 

« When aman is dead, he rots, and cannot 
walk.” ” 

Do you understand what life is? You 
will sometimes say, when a man is not quite 
Sond, there is life in him—now, what is 

2 ? ” 

“ «So long as God allows life to be in the 
man, he walks; but when he takes it out, he 
cannot walk, he is like an ox when slain.’” 

«¢ These conversations were taken down ver- 
batim, at the time. Lest they should become 
tired, the meeting = adjourned to a fatare 


‘opportunity.’’—p. 81. 


Like most other untutored children 
of nature, these natives always mani- 
fested an inordinate attachment to 
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buttons, beads, and other baubles; 
but the charms of tobacco and snuff 
were irresistible. On one occasion, 
Mateebe making signs that he wanted 
some snuff, Mr. C. shewed him how 
with his finger and thumb it was to be 
taken from the box ; but instead of 
following this instruction, no sooner 
was the box in his possession, than he 
thrust in his fingers, and pulled out 
nearly the whole contents of the box. 
On another occasion, a crowd being 
assembled, many women and girls 
surrounded Mr. C. sturdily calling out 
for snuff ; and as many as could, 
thrust with eagerness their fingers into 
the box, to share its contents ; but 
although blows were liberally dealt 
around by the king’s son, they could 
not be made to desist until they were 
satisfied that it was empty. 

Having frequently heard from the 
Missionaries, that before the coming of 
the Son of God to judge the world, 
the sun and moon would be darkened, 
they had made serious inquiries, when 
a late eclipse of the sun took place, if 
the Son of God was coming? and on 
a more recent occasion, when they 
perceived an eclipse of the moon, they 
inquired if she was dying ! 

To decorate themselves in finery, 
some of the natives solicited Mr. C.’s 
seal and key, that they might suspend 
these ornaments to their cars ; but to 
convince them that these articles could 
not be spared, he took out his watch 
and touching the spring, the case 
opened, apparently of its own accord. 
This created such terror, that the 
whole party fled to the distance of 
thirty yards ; but on observing that he 
smiled at their timidity, they resumed 
courage, and cautiously viewed the 
works within, and the movements of 
the wheels, with the utmost astonish- 
ment. Many European articles which 
they examined, excited their admira- 
tion ; but a blind and unconquerable 
attachment to the conduct of their an- 
cestors, prevents any attempt to imi- 
tate such things as would otherwise 
be within their reach, and for the 
accomplishment of which they have 
sufficient ingenuity. 

“‘On the 5th of April, 1820,” says Mr. C. 
“T visited a smith, who makes knives and assa- 

ias or spears. His implements were few, 
ving a stone for an anvil, a rough-made iron 
hammer, the head of which might weigh about 
a pound, and two small bellows made of skin, 
with a piece of cow-horn at one end, through 
which the blast went, the other end being open 


like a purse, and sewed to two round pieces of 
wood. These bellows were laid oe the 
ground opposite the fire, with a heavy stone 
to keep the under side steady. He eflected a 
blast quickly raising and depressing the 
ayy side of the bellows, and with equal ease 
blew both at the same time. The iron which. 
he wrought came from the north-east, higher. 
up the country.”’—p. 101. 


Asa further proof that the natives 
are not wholly destitute of those con- 
venierwes which embellish civilized 
life, Mr. C. observes, that on one 
occasion he saw a woman shaving a 
head with a razor, formed of steel, 
which had a good edge. Its form 
somewhat resembled that of a spade. 
This instrument was purchased for a 
few beads; and when the bargain was 
ratified, they did not hesitate tolaugh 
at the folly of the purchaser. The 
practice of inoculation they had also. 
learnt from white men, probably the 
Portuguese. They made the incision, 
and inserted the virus in the forehead. 
To the rite of circumcision they 
likewise regularly adhered; but on the. 
origin of this custom among them, 
they would give no satisfaetory infor-. 
mation. On all questions respecting: 
this practice, they seemed to study a 
mysterious silence. Their notions of 
moral justice, Mr. C. represents as. 
partial, and dreadfully defective. 
They, however, sometimes punished 
delinquents for theft. On these occa- 
sions the king acted both as judge and 
executioner. The culprit was laid 
flat on the ground, and severely whip- 
ped. The vice of covetousness pre- 
vails among them to an astonishing 
degree; marauding expeditions were 
frequently undertaken without any. 
regard to common honesty ; and wars 
were generally prosecuted for no other 
purpose than to obtain cattle. “In 
some places patches of fine land were 
clothed with verdure ; and in others 
there was aa extensive cultivation of 
corn. With the value of the potato 
they were not unacquainted, but from 
a rigorous adherence to the conduct 
of their ancestors, this root was rarely 
cultivated. 

Speaking of the inhabitants of 
Kurreechane, Mr. C. observes as 
follows :— 

“In some houses there were figures, pil- 
lars, &c. carved or moulded in hard clay, and 

inted with different celours, that would not 
Soe disgraced European workmen. They are 
indeed an ingenious people. We saw among 
them various vessels of clay, painted of differ- 
ent colours, and glazed, for holding water, 
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milk, food, and a kind of beer made from 
corn. They kad also pots of clay of all sizes, 
and very me Every part of their houses 
and yards is kept very clean. They smelt 
both iron and copper. The rain maker took us 
to see one furnace, in which they smelted iron. 
It was built of clay, almost equal in hardness 
to stone. A round opening was left at the top 
for receiving the ore, and an excavation be- 
neath for holding the fire, which was open be- 
hind and before, not only for admitting the 
fuel, but also the wind of the bellows.”— 


p- 228. 


Of the various articles which these 
inhabiiants at Kurreechane manufac- 
ture, Mr. Campbell gives the follow- 
ing list. 

“Of Iron: pick axes, adzes, battle axes, 
knives, spears, razors, awls, drills, bores or 
bits, smith-tongs, hammers, rings, and beads. 
Of Ivory: knife handles, whistles, arm and 
leg rings. Of Copper: neck, arm, leg, ear 
rings, and beads. Of Rushes: baskets and 
bonnets. Of Leather: cloaks, caps, sandals, 
and shields. Of Wood: various kinds of dish- 
es, spoons, &c. Of Clay: various sizes and 
patterns of pots, jars, and goblets. Of Stone: 
pipes. They grow much tobacco, both for 
their own consumption, and as an article of 
trade. In preparing it they boil the leaves, 
which greatly reduces its strength, and ren- 
ders it insipid to those accustomed to tobacco 
otherwise prepared ; yet such is the power of 
habit, that they preferred it greatly to ours, 
though much stronger. 

“They have iron, found to be equal to any 
steel. cutler, at Kurreechane, would be 
able to sc the mission without any ex- 

mse to the society, if a disinterested man. 

very knife he manufactured, though without 
being made to shut, would be worth a sheep, 
and many of these he could make in one day. 
He would instantly find customers among the 
inhabitants of the town, and those from other 
nations. A rough made axe is worth an ox. It 
was impossible to number the houses in Kar- 
reechane, but probably the population may 
amount to sixteen thousand, it being at least 
four times the size of New Lattakoo.”— 
p- 277. 


But while the natives of Kurree- 
chane liye in a state of comparative 
civilization, some of the wandering 
Bushmen and their families exhibited 
a finished picture of human wretched- 
ness. Of one scene, Mr. C. gives the 
‘following account. 


** About ten, A. M. we passed two villages 
belonging to the Bootshuana Bushmen. At 
the last of them we halted for a short time. 
There were about seventy buts, but only nine 
women and afew children at home, all of whom, 
except three women, concealed themselves at 
first. These stood leaning with their backs 
against a hat, silently viewing us. They were 
completeexhibitions of starvation, and seemed 
to be under considerable apprehensions for 
their safety. One of our people asked if he 
might bring them a little rhinoceros flesh? we 


immediately dispatched him to the waggons. 
On cutting off two or three pounds to each of 
the women, I never wit dso sudden a 
change from the lowest depth of depression 
and agitation to the most extravagant joy. A 
criminal receiving a pardon under the gallows 
could not have expressed his delight in a more 
animated manner. The sound which they made 
immediately brought others from their con- 
cealment, who rushed towards us, and begged 
some flesh also, We gave to each)a piece of 
flesh and a little toba They d d for a 
few minutes, and then proceeded to light their 
fires, in order to cook the flesh they had so un- 
expectedly received. Their black fingers a 
peared as hard as bones, and were probably 
rendered so by digging roots out of the ground 
for food. Their men had been absent on a hunt 
for three weeks, and of course the situation of 
these poor females must have been very dis- 
tressing.”’—p. 288. 

By an authority which cannot err, 
man, in his natural state, is repre- 
sented as without natural affection. 
The following incident furnishes a 
melancholy comment on this dcline- 
ation. 


“There was a poor Mashow lad, about 
fourteen years of age, who, from want of food, 
appeared like a skeleton, to whom the Hotten- 
tots had now and then given something to eat. 
His father came, and offered to sell him for a 
little flesh. Pelangye, at the same time offered 
to sell me his daughter Tattenyanne for some 
rhinoceros’ flesh, though from his treatment of 
the girl I could perceive no dislike he had to 
her; but his love of eating appeared far to 
exceed his affection for any other object.” — 
p- 296. 

But in what district soever Mr. C. 
travelled, some general features of 
character pervaded all classes, vary- 
ing from one another only in degrees 
of grossness. Their appétites were 
voracious; and nothing seemed to 
give them greater pleasure than inor- 
dinate indulgence. To their gluttony 
and improvidence a considerable por- 
tion of their miseries might be traced. 
They appeared to know no medium 
between excess and starvation; and 
gratification was rarely suspended, 
but through the want of food, That 
they should be credulous and super- 
stitious in a high degree, their condi- 
tion in life. would, lead every one. to 
expect. To truth they seldom mani- 
fested any strong attachment, espe- 
cially if they thought that lying would. 
best promote their interest, Of this 
they were so sensible, in their trans- 
actions with each other, that. for, one 
to give the lie to another in the most: 
direct terms, was never dcemed an 
insult. 

The appearance of Mr. Campbell, 
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and his associates never failed to ex- 
cite attention; but scarcely any thing 
presented a greater curiosity than the 
wheels of his waggon, performing 
their rotary motions. When their 
tent was fixed, multitudes thronged 
round it, and viewed with astonish- 
ment and admiration the tea appara- 
tus, plates, and knives and forks, 
within, A burning candle, giving a 
steady light, and wasting by degrees 
that were almost imperceptible, gave 
rise to much conversation, and no 
doubt called forth many a learned 
disquisition. At the halting places, 
Mr. Campbell continued, through the 
medium of an interpreter, to seize 
every opportunity of introducing to 
their notice the great object of his 
journey, by calling their attention to 
the things of God. Experience, how- 
ever, taught him that his discourses 
must be short; the subject in any 
form frequently overwhelming their 
untutored understandings, and under 
a lengthened discourse their minds 
became bewildered. 

In some of the territories through 
which Mr. C. passed, the districts 


. abounded with lions, antelopes, rhi- 


noceroses, wild asses, and various 
other animals. Among those of the 
rhinoceros’ genus, was one which me- 
rits a particular description, which we 
give in Mr. Campbell’s own words. 


“They brought also the head of one of them, 
which was different from allthe others that bad 
been killed. The common African rhinoceros 
has a crooked horn resembling a cock’s spur, 
which rises about nine or ten inches above the 
nose, and inclines backward ; immediately be- 
hind this is a short thick horn: but the head 
they brought had a straight horn, projecting 
three feet from the forehead, about ten inches 
above the tip of the nose. The projection of 
this horn very much resembles the fanciful 
unicorn in the British arms. Ht has a small 
thick horny substance, eight inches long, im- 
mediately behind it, which can hardly be. ob- 
served on the animal at the distance of a han- 
dred yards, and seems to be ae for 
keeping fast that which is penetrated by the 
jong horn; so that this specie of rhinoceros 
must appear really like a unicorn when running 
in the field. The Soo resembled in size a nine 
gallon cask, and measured three feet from the 
mouth to the ear, and being much larger than 
that of the one with the crooked horn, and 
which measured eleven feet in length, the ani- 
mal itself mast have been still larger and more 
formidable. From its weight, and the posi- 
tion of the horn, it, appears. c ie of over- 


coming any creature hitherto known. Hardly 
any of the natives took the smallest notice of 
the head, but treated it as a thing familiar to 
them. As the entire horn is perfectly solid, 
the natives, I afterwards heard, make, from 


one horn, four handles for their battle axes. 
Our people wounded another, which they re- 
ed to be much larger. 

“The head being so weighty, and the dis- 
tance to the Cape so great, it ared neces- 
sary to cut off the under jaw, leave it be- 
hind. The animal is considered by naturalists, 
since the arrival of the skull in London, to be 
the unicorn of the ancients, and the same as 
that which is described in the 39th chapter of 
the book of Job. The part of the bead brought: 
to London may be seen at the Missionary 
Museum.”—p. 295. 


During their various journeys, the 
want of water was sometimes felt with 
peculiar severity. This valuable fluid 
occasionally appeared nearly white, 
from being impregnated. with clay ; 
but its taste was not disagreeable, nor 
was its use attended with any perni- 
cious. consequences. Near some 
the springs water-cresses were found 
in pleasing abundance; but of this 
vegetable the natives knew not the 
use, and at seeing it eaten, they 
expressed no small degree of astonish- 
ment. 

In some districts, serpents were fre- 
quently discovered; these were nume- 
rous and venomous, but uo accident 
is recorded as having happened to the 
missionaries from their bites. The 
birds, as in most tropical regions, 
exhibited an exquisite plumage, but 
they were unable to add much to the 
harmony of the groves. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 


Review.—Arcita and Palamon: after 
the excellent poet Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Lord Thurlow, 8vo. pp. 120. 
mdon: Booth, No. 32, Duke-street, 
Manchester Square, 1822. 


Tuis is a version of the Knight’s Tale, 
by our venerable bard, Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, whose name and writings have 
gathered fame by floating on thestream 
of time. The wreaths which encircle 
his brows are formed of imperishable 
amaranth ; and the respect with which 
his compositions have been treated by 
all, who, since his day, have attempt- 
ed to climb Parnassus, sanctions the 
opinion of Dr. Johnson. that ‘‘ almost 
in all countries the most ancient poets 
are considered as the best.” 

It is, however, much to be regretted, 
that so many of our early: poets are 
comparatively unknown, although few 
surpass thom in excellence. Many of 
their words are obsolete; many have 
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changed their emphasis, and are con- 
sequently pronounced as different 
words; and many have changed their 
sense, so that, although the use of 
them formerly could not offend the 
nicest ear, at present it would bea 
transgression against elegance and 
propriety. We instance in ‘az,’ fre- 
quently used by Chaucer for ask; 
* livin,’ for believe ; ‘bedradde,’ for to 
dread; begiled,’ for imprisoned ; 
‘ thilke,’ for thine; ‘emforth,’ for ac- 
cording to; ‘ bejaped,’ for deceived, &c. 
These. things produce so much unin- 
telligible nonsense, rhythmical dis- 
cord, and apparent vulgarity, to the 
ear of a modern, that but compara- 
tively few read our old poets: we 
therefore lose the early flashes of our 
country’s genius. 

Chaucer first struck the British lyre 
with success. He triumphed over the 
barbarian sounds of the uncouth lan- 
guage then in use, and from inhar- 
monious materials produced a sym- 
phony which roused the poetical ener- 
gy of his countrymen. He is there- 
fore deservedly styled the father of 
English poetry. The sounds became 
more melodious in the immortal Shak- 
speare’s hands; ‘the divine Milton’ 
brought them to perfection ; and the 
melody has been continued through a 
~— of noble bards to the present 

Chaucer is universally allowed to 
possess great beauties ; we are there- 
fore pleased with any attempt to make 
him more easily understood. But in 
order to modernize his antiquated 
style, it is necessary to translate him, 
for such an alteration would really 
deserve that name. The work we 
have before us is executed with consi- 
derable judgment. The author ap- 
pears to have imbibed the poetic 
spirit of Chaucer; he has therefore 
taken care that none of our venerable 

oet’s brilliancies are lost. In many 
instances, where Chaucer is almost 
as unintelligible to one unacquainted 
with him, as if he had written in an 
unknown language, the author has 
completely modernized his poetry; 
and in other instances where Chaucer 
may be understood, although with 
difficulty, as much of his own style 
and language is preserved as possible, 
after lopping off his superfluities. 
Indeed, in some instances, his lord- 
ship has been so careful to preserve 
Chaucer's own language, that there 


POPP 


still remain some little inelegancies, 


and numerous expletives, which 
might, without prejudice, be spared: 
these should be corrected in another 
edition. 


CHAUCER. 


Ther maist thou se coming with Palamon. 
Licurge himself, the grete king of Trace ; 
Blake was his berd, and manly was his face ; 
The cercles of his eyen in his hed 
They apy betwixen yelwe and red, 

And like a griffon loked he about, 
With kemped heres on his browes stout; ; 
His limmes gret, his braunes hard and stronge, 
His shouldres brode, his ermes round and 
longe ; 

And as the guise was in his contree, 
Fal highe upon a char of gold stood he. 
With foure white bolles in the trais. 
Instede of cote armure on bis harnais, 
With nayles yelwe, and bright as any gold, 
He hadde a beres skin, cole-blake for old. 
His longe here was kempt behind his bak, 
As any ravenes fether it shone for blake. 
A wreth of gold arm-gret, of huge weight, 
ae his hed sate ful of stones bright, 

fine rubins and of diamants. 
About his char there wenten white alauns, 
Twenty and mo, as gret as any stere, 
To hunten at the leon or the dere, 
And folwed him, with mosal fast ybound, 
Colered with gold, and torettes filed round. 
An hundred lordes had he in his route 
Armed fall wel, with hertes sterne and stoute. 


THE SAME AMENDED BY LORD 
THURLOW. 
———With Palamon did pace 
The black Licurgus, the t king of Thrace , 
Black was bis beard, and manly was his face- 
The circles of his eyes, that terror shed, 
Barn’d ’twixt a yellow and a fiery red ; 
Mach like the hue that the hot iron shows, 
That from the farnace on the anvil glows, 
And, being soft with fire, accepts the forger’s 
blows : 
And, like a griffon, look’d he round about, 
The straight hairs combed on his temples stout, 
And great his limbs, his muscles hard and 


strong, 
His shoalder broad, his arms were round and 


ong : 

And as the guise did in his country hold, 

Full high he stood upon a chair of gold, 

Whom four white s in the great traces 
drew, 

Their glossy sides like summer milk in hue: 

No armour had he of device, and riveted 

With nails of gold, that a bright lustre shed ; 

But had a bear’s skin, even black for age, 

A coal-black bear, whom in his sullen rage 

The king had killed with a cross-barr’d spear, 

In the cold Thracian wilds, where winter 


_ rages drear. 
His hair was comb'd behind his 
And shone, like any raven’s feather, black : 


— circle of enormous weight, 
thick as a man’s arm, upon his head there 


sate, 
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That Beart, like morning, with th’ inserted 


. light 
of noble rubies, and of diamonds bright : 

And all around his chair went alans* white, 

‘Twenty and more, as great as any steer, 

To hunt the tawny lion, and the deer; 

And follow’d him, with mazzles fastly bound, 

And golden collars, and rings filed round : 

And lords a hundred had he in his rout, 

Their armour proof, their hearts were stern 
and stout. p- 67. 

The above specimens shew the ne- 
cessity of this work, and the manner 
of its execution. To those from whom 
the beauties of our venerable poet 
have hitherto been hid by the veil of 
his antiquated language, we recom- 
mend this work, assuring them that 
they have the splendid bard of the 
fourteenth century habited in a mo- 
dern garb. 

In the display of his poetical talents 
his lordship appears under many dis- 
advantages. Fettered with an origi- 
nal, the ideas of which he was bound 
to preserve, he had no opportunity of 
introducing any new combination of 
thought; and every bright corusca- 
tion of genius that might have blazed 
before him, he was bound to sup- 
press. It is only in works where an 
author is free to make his own selec- 
tions, that his abilities can shine in 
their fairest forms. If Pope had only 
translated the satires of Donne, his 
name would never have ascended so 
“ high on Parnassian hills” as it now 
appears. 

* A species of dog. 


Review—Of the Holy Bible ; contain- 
ing the authorised version of the Old 
and New Testaments: in which the 
leading and more interesting chapters 
are distinguished for youthful medita- 
tion, and as a course of family read- 
ing. Towhichis prefixed the Family 
Guide to the Holy Scriptures. The 
chapters selected upon the plan of the 
late Bishop Porteus. London, 1821. 


Tue commencement of the nineteenth 
century has been distinguished by 
that illuminating sun, ‘‘The British 
and Foreign Bible Society.” After 
the darkness of the middle ages, and 
the morning star of the reformation, 
we have seen the splendid beams of 
this illustrious luminary scattered 
over many portions of this “ visible 
diurnal sphere.” We have seen the 
dark places of the earth the recipients 
of its influence: the human mind 


directed to seek after that happiness 
which endureth for ever: the various 
classes of Christians firmly united to 
accomplish one great end: the infidel 
objection against our holy religion, 
from the little interest taken by profes- 
sors in the extension of its light over 
the world, answered. It is the grain 
of mustard-seed sown by the great 
husbandman, which shall grow till it 
become a great tree, casting its sha- 
dow over the hills and the valleys, and 
spreading its influence from the river 
to the ends of the earth, 

Sach being our opinion of this insti- 
tution when we first heard of “‘ The 
Porteusian Bible Society,” (so called 
out of compliment to the late Bishop 
Porteus, with whom the plan origi- 
nated,) the impression made upon 
our minds was not the most favourable 
towards it; however, after an exami- 
nation of its nature and object, we 
were satisfied that no apprehensions 
need be entertained of its interfering 
with the business or injuring the inte- 
rests of the former, as its specific ob- 
ject is to assist uninformed readers of 
the sacred volume, by distinguishing, 
with an appropriate mark, those chap- 
ters in the Bible which are best calecu- 
lated to inform their judgments and 
affect their hearts. 

The Bible is the word of God; and 
upon the belief and right application 
of its principles depend our eternal 
interests: every successful attempt, 
therefore, to direct the minds of men 
to its important truths, and gain the 
attention of the young and ignorant to 
its careful study, merits our warmest 
acknowledgments and most decisive 
support. 

hat an indiscriminate reading of 
the scriptures is not the most “ excel- 
lent way,” has been the jadgment of 
sober Christians in all ages of the 
church. In latter times selections 
have been recommended by many emi- 
nent men, both in the church and 
among dissenters: Porteus, Gastrell, 
Locke, Bennet, Watts, Wesley, &c. We, 
however, rather hesitate as to the 
propriety of putting such selections into 
the hands of persons instead of the 
Bible itself, since there can be no 
question that selections from the Bible 
lose, in a high degree, the authority of 
the Bible. They are viewed as a mere 
book, and not as THE BOOK which has 
God for its author. This objection 
lies not against the Porteusian Bible. . 
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Another reason why we prefer the 
plan before us, is—it is not so calcu- 
ated to encourage a partial reading 
of the scriptures. It puts the whole of 
the sacred volume into the hand of the 
reader; and while it assists him by 
pointing out those passages which are 
especially adapted to his state, it re- 
commends to his careful reading, and 
mature reflection, the whole of the 
word of God. 

««¢ All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God,’ and it is earnestly requested that this 
may be considered as the motto and foundation 
of the ‘ Porteusian Bible Society.’ But it is 
universally acknowledged, that all scripture is 
not alike suited to the instruction, comfort, 
and edification, of all classes of readers. It is 
therefore of importance to bring before per- 
sons those portions of the word of God which 
are adapted to their state: that by exciting a 
pleasing interest in the mind, they may be led 
to search THE WHOLE OF THE SACRED vo- 
LuME.” (Prospectus p. 1.) 


With these sentiments we perfectly 
agree, and we shall proceed without 
further remarks, to lay before our 
readers the plan, and some specimens, 
of the work. 

Prefixed to the Bible is an Indez, 
which comprises :-— 

I. An index of reference to suitable 
a of scripture, prayer, and ex- 

ortation, under various circumstan- 
ces of Christian expérience and afilic- 
tion. 

If. A collection of seripture doc- 
trines, duties, and promises, relative 
to the temporal and spiritual interests 
of parents, children, servants, and 
others. 

Tif. A table of reference to the 
discourses, parables, and miracles, of 
Christ; arranged in chronological 
order. 

IV. The scripture promises arrang- 
ed under each separate book through- 
out the Holy Bible. 

V. A collection of scripture pre- 
cepts, promises, and threatenings, 
exhibiting the Christian’s faith, duty, 
and privileges. The whole arranged 
ander separate heads, and delivered 
in the words of holy writ. 

This occupies 96 closely and beauti- 
fully printed pages: and it is obvious 
that much care and great judgment 
have been used in compiling this part 
of the work; though we do not wish 
it to be understood that we view it ag 
faultless, or incapable of amendment. 

We select the following as speci- 
mens of the work : 
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neces- 
sary.— Wherein it consists.—Exhorta- 
tions toit.—Motives.—If genuine, will 
obtain pardon.—The danger of delay- 
ing it. 

Faitu.—Faith in God necessary to 
please him.—Must be unfeigned and 
durable.—Insignificant without the 
works of charity and love.—Faith 
without works compared with the faith 
of devils. 

JUSTIFICATION.—Justification not 
to be attained by the law.—Nor by 
any works of our own.—Is given unto 
us by the grace of God.—Through the 
merits and blood of Christ.—By the 
means of faith.—In answer to prayer. 

Under each of these heads the 
reader is referred to a number of 
scripture passages where the doctrine 
is explicitly taught. The latter part 
of the work, we should observe, is 
chiefly an abridgment of Bishop Gas- 
trell’s ‘‘ Christian Institutes:’’ and is, 
we believe, well calculated tv instruct 
the rising generation in the principles 
of the Christian faith; being a short 
compendium of it in the language of 
HOLY WRIT. 

We must not omit saying, that the 
work is so free from every thing like 
party feeling, that neither the high 
churchman nor the rigid dissenter 
need scruple putting it into the hands 
of his children. The Bible which 
follows is the ‘“‘ Authorised Version :” 
having the chapters distinguished as 
we before observed. The chapters 
thus marked are distributed into three 
classes :-— 

“I. Those of a more spiritual or 
moral nature. 

“II. The leading historical chap- 
ters. 

“III. Our Lord’s discourses, &e. 
and other peculiarly important chap- 
ters.” 

Such is the nature of the work be- 
fore us; and we doubt not that it will 
be found extensively and permanently 
useful. In the event of a seventh 
edition being called for, (which will 
doubtless be the case shortly, as the 
list of subscribersis large and respect- 
able,) it would be well if the Index 
were printed with a larger type, as it 
is a lamentable fact, that many of 
those persons to whom the work would 
be exceedingly useful, are past the 
meridian of life, and with them, 
“‘ those that look out of the windows 
be darkened.” 
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ON DISCOUNT. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—Mr. Bonnycastle observes, that 
no rule “in arithmetic has been the 
occasion of more disputes than that of 
equation of payment. Almost every 
writer upon this subject has endea- 
voured to shew the fallacy of the me- 
thods made use of by others, and to 
substitute one of his own.” This dif- 
ference of opinion, I apprehend, must, 
in a great measure, be occasioned by 
simple interest being employed in the 
calculating of discounts. This will 
appear more obviously by a familiar 
example. A. owes B. £115. to be 
paid at the end of three years. B. 
proposes to take £100. ready money, 
that being the present worth at 5 per 
cent. per annum discount. A. replies, 
I can do better, I shall put my money 
out on interest, and by that means I 
shall have the use of the interest 
which I shall receive half-yearly for 
three years, whereas, were | to accept 
your offer, I should transfer that ad- 
vantage to you; which would, in 
effect, be to pay you the odd £15. at 
six half-yearly instalments, and you 
know that not a penny of the debt is 
due till the end of three years. Allow 
me 5 per cent. discount, compound 
interest, and you shall have the 
money. 

In equation of payments, when the 
common rule is used, which some 
writers have defended as the true one, 
it is plain that the debtor will have the 
advantage, inasmuch as he will re- 
eeive the whole of his interest at the 
equated time; which he would not 
otherwise be entitled to till the time of 
the last payment. 

Several authors have called the 
time at which the sum of the present 
worth of all the payments will amount 
to the given debt, the sure equated 
time. That this rule fails, is on ac- 
count of the erroneous principles upon 
which the rule for finding the present 
worth is founded. That it actually 
does fail, may be proved thus: the 
sum of the present worth, at the equa- 
ted time of all the payments then not 
due, added to the amount of all the 
rest at the same time, would equal 
the given debt, if the rule were true; 
but it does not, and therefore the 
tule is false. 

Even Malcolm’s rule is not above 
the reach of Abia especially 
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when one of the payments is small in 
respect of the other, and the time 
between them very long. But, until 
adifferent mode of calculating discount 
be adopted, it seems as if it would 
remain the only true one, for it is plain 
at what point of time soever, between 
the days on which the two payments 
are due, the whole debt is discharged, 
that thecreditor is entitled to interest 
for the first paymeat; and likewise 
that the debtor ought to be allowed 
discount for the second payment, for 
the time it is. paid over soon; 

that when these happen to be equal, 
they destroy each other. Now the 
point of time when the interest of the 
first payment is equal to the discount 
of the second, is what Malcolm’s rule 
precisely shews ; and therefore, agree- 
ably to the above principles, it must 
be the true rule. But as it is ex- 
tremely tedious, and as a result, 
which approximates very near to the 
truth of it, may be obtained by the 
following rule, I offer it for insertion 
in your valuable Magazine. 

Rvuie.—Find the equated time by 
the common rule, rejecting. fractions, 
when they are small. 

Find the present worth, at this 
equated time, of each payment thea 
not due. 

Substitute each of: these present 
worths for its respective sum or 
payment, and repeat. the operation 
by the common rule for the true equa- 
ted time. 

The above rule is founded upon this 
principle: The interest of any sum 
for any given time, is equal to. the 
discount of its amount for the same 
time: thus, if the interest of £100. 
for a year be £5. the discount of £105. 
(which is the amount of £100. for « 
year) for the same time will be £5. 

I am, Sir, egy: 


Shiney-Row, Feb. 16, 1822. 


Answer to a Query on Marriage 
Rings, to J. H. B. 
In answer to the inquiry, col. 204, 
respecting the first usage of the ring 
in the marriage ceremony, nothing can 
be given with absoiute certainty. The 
origin of the custom is fixed by some 
in the early times of the Hebrews, on 
the authority of a text in Exodus 
— 22. Someagain affirm, that the 
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ancient Hebrews used no nuptial ring; 
whilst others. further contend, that 
they gave it in their marriages in the 
stead of a piece of money, which they 
had been used to give before ; which 
money was about its equivalent in 
value. The Greeks and Romans, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, used the mar- 
riage ring in the same manner, and 
from them the primitive Christians 
took it up very early. A formula of 
consecration was added by the Chris- 
tians to the former ceremonies, and 
there is little doubt of that period 
having been the era of its present 
usage, when they first received the 
custom from the heathens. 
OMEGA. 


Answer by J. B. Chivers, Schoolmaster, 
St. Austell, to the third question, 
**On Animal Increase,” inserted in 
the Imperial Magazine for February 
1, col. 200. 

Ir appears by the nature of the ques- 

tion, that the increase in the first year 

will be 0; in the second, 1; in the 
third, 1; in the fourth, 2; in the fifth, 

3; in the sixth year, 5, &c. &c. to 20 

years. Therefore, by the nature of 

progression, the whole series will be 

10,945, which is the increase required 

in 20 years ;—if for 40 years, the 

amount would be 165,580,140. 

A similar answer has been received 

Srom Robert Hall, Jun. Colchester. 


Answer to a Query on the title 
“* Esquire.” 


Mr. Epitor. 
S1x,—The following answer to a query 
of one of your correspondents, in the 
March Magazine, col. 296, is very 
much at your service. 
Iam, Your's, &c. 
A—. C—. R—. 


Tue English word Esquire, is derived 
from the French escuyer ; Equiso, a 
groom or hostler, according to some ; 
according to others, scrutarius or 
seutiger, a shield bearer, is the 
Latin from which eseuyer derives its 


Antiquarians afte not agreed as to 
the remoteness of the title, or even the 
pesuliar ranks and office of those. who 
first held it. The scutarii, in the days 


of Julian the apostate, are spoken of 
as troops, whose personal prowess was 
such, that they were reputed invinci- 
ble; the Galls observing that the 
bravest among the Roman forces were 
called gentiles and scutarii, appropri- 
ated the derivative appellation of 
Esquires (it is said) from this cireum- 
stance, tu the boldest and bravest 
among themselves. Every body has 
made himself more or less fawiliat 
with the duties of the squires of old 
romance, as the attendants of knights 
in their doughty expeditions at a later 
period; those days of chivalry, how- 
ever, have now passed away, with 
‘“‘the glory of them.” It need not be 
said that other ‘‘ modifications” of the 
use of this title have since prevailed, 
and other ‘‘ qualifications” for its as- 
sumption been admitted—a spirit of 
commerce has gradually superseded 
the spirit of chivalry, Tempore mutan- 
tur, tes Partridge says,) et nos mu- 
tamur in illis: and the institutions of 
chivalry have left but a faint trace 
behind them of their primitive exist- 
ence. 

The title, as now established among 
us, continues to be next below that of 
knight, and is the right, by law, of 
‘all younger sons of noblemen, and 
the eldest sons of such younger sons,” 
as also ‘‘ the eldest sons of knights, 
and their sons successively,” and, if 
such an office be still kept up, ‘the 
four esquires of the king’s body ;” and 
if such a ceremony (which I suppose 
to be now obsolete,) be ever perform- 
ed, ‘‘esquires created by the king, by 
putting about their necks a collar of 
SS’s, and bestowing on them a pair 
of silver spurs.” So runs the autho- 
rity to which I am indebted for most 
of the above information. I believe 
not even members of Parliament have 
a direct legal claim on this title, in 
virtue of their office as representa- 
tives. 

No modification whatever, of this 
law, has taken place; by custom and 
courtesy, however, which in 
cases are allowed by lawyers to be 
paramount to law—“‘ heads of ancient 
families” —men of patrician descent— 
members of parliament—those who 
fill certain offices under government— 
or who belong to either of the liberal 
professions—share in this title, as 
also perhaps other sorts of men of less 
note, ‘‘ patrician desert,” who claim 
such a distinction on the score of pro- 
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perty, &c. through a too latitudinarian 
application of the term. A common 
abuse of it, indeed, consists in its 
latitudinarian embrace of the names of 
many, (according to popular estima- 
tion,) who absolutely shrink from its 
adoption, in the circles in which it 
licenses them to appear, from a very 
natural want of that courage to bear it 
out, which a man can only acquire by 
keeping good company, and which 
characterises the demeanour of a gen- 
tleman, and towards the acquisition 
of which, the possession of a mind 
“imbued with polite literature,” (to 
use the phraseology of the old school) 
is a primary essential. 

There are not wanting those, who, 
without any ostensible qualifications 
whatever, real or imaginary, usurp 
this title: of such we can only say, 
that their impudence is an evil which 
must be left, like many other evils, to 
remedy itself; and that we must tole- 
rate them as we tolerate those empi- 
rics—their brothers in impostare— 
who, to dazzle the vulgar, take upon 
themselves the title of Physician, and 
are content to forfeit the fairer renown 
which every man doing his duty in his 
own natural sphere may render him- 
self worth obtaining. 

Such then, finally, is all I know, or 
have the immediate means of learning, 
on the subject I have taken ap: I 
may be misinformed in some points, 
or deficient in information in others ; 
and most happy shall I be, tobe correct - 
ed (in such a case) by any future corre- 
spondent, who, under your auspices, 
may lay me under obligation to him 
for such a favour. 


— 


DISCOVERY OF A REMARKABLE COFFIN. 
A massive and curious piece of anti- 
quity was recently discovered at Wa- 
ter-Fryston, near Ferrybridge. As 
two labourers were digging ground 
for liquorice, in a field called the 
Paper Mill-field, on the Fryston Hail 
Estate, near the boundary between 
the parishes of Pontefract and Fry- 
ston, they penetrated to a mass of 
stone, only about 11 inches below the 
surface, which, on being cleared, 
proved to be an ancient coffin of un- 
dressed stone, without inscription. 
The lid, which was bevelled, but 
without harrige, projected over the 
sides about - inches. This, on being 


raised in the centre, presented a com- 
plete skeleton, of large dimensions, in 
a high state of preservation. The 
skull was placed between the thigh 
bones, and the occupant of this narrow 
mansion, who had probably in his day 
filled a considerable space in society, 
had evidently suffered decapitation, 
In the place where the head would 
have lain in an unmutilated body, was 
astone. The teeth were all perfect, 
both in the upper and lower jaw, and 
the bones are those ofa strong athletic 
man, cut off apparently in the meri- 
dian of life; and when the coffin was 
opened they were ali entire, but im- 
mediately on being ex to the air 
of the atmosphere, the ribs fell in. 
Nothing remains of the flesh; but 
some hard white chalky substances 
were found, which appear to be a 
mixture of the earthy matter of the 
bones with the muscular part of the 
body, the latter converted into a fatty 
substance. The coffin is of the dimens 
sions of six feet five inches in length, 
and nineteen inches in width within, 
with sides about four inches thick ; it 
has been cut out of the solid stone, 
and is supposed to weigh about a ton 
anda half. The place where these 
relics were found is about a mile and 
a quarter from Ferribridge, in a valle 

near the road leading to Castleford. 
Many conjectures are of course afloat, 
as to the identity of this man of other 
times; but the prevailing, and we 
think the most probable opinion, is, 
that these are the remains of Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, the unfortunate 
leader of the insurgent Barons, in the 
battle of Borough-bridge, fought in 
the year 1321, and who was beheaded: 
at Pontefract, 500 years ago, by order 
of his nephew Edward Il.—(See His- 
tory and Directory of Yorkshire, pp. 
145 and 239.) The coffin and remains, 
which have attracted a great deal of 
= attention, are now removed ta 

ryston-hall. 


CANINE FIDELITY, 


Tue following interesting and authen- 

tic instance of the fidelity of the 

Dog, has been copied from a public 
rint.— 

' A beautifal liver-coloured bitch, be- 

longing to James Clarke, one of the 

convicts now under sentence of 


in Shrewsbury gaol, followed her 
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ewner there, on his commitment in 
October last, and has remained some- 
where about the prison walls ever 
since. The faithful animal was then 
in excellent condition, fat, clean, and 
sleek; but poor Dutch (that is her 
pame) lost that fostering hand that 
administered to her necessities, and, 
being destitute of a master and a 
home, has been picking up her preca- 
rious and scanty subsistence on any 
midden that yielded a bone or offal. 
At length our late assizes came; and 
Clarke was conveyed with about thirty 
culprits from the prison to the county 
hall, for trial. How wonderful is in- 
stinct! no one could tell poor Dutch 
that her beloved master was condensed 
among the thirty culprits in the cara- 
van, or in its attendant crowd. But 
the surprising faculty which the God 
ef nature has bestowed onthe spe- 
eies, brought this faithful animal to 
the tail of the caravan, and, notwith- 
standing the Constable’s staves, she 
followed as chief mourner, watched 
all the day about the court during the 
trials, and-when the caravan returned 
in the evening, poor Dutch had drop- 
ped into the same situation, and was 
following it back to-the county gaol: 
with weeping eye her condemned mas- 
ter saw her, and said, “ Ah, poor 
Dutch, how thin!” but here descrip- 
tion fails ; it may be much better con- 
ceived than described. The joy that 
pervaded every part of the poor ani- 
mal was such, that it actuaHy shivered 
with rapture. When the vehicle ar- 
rived at the gaol, poor Datch was shut 
out. And now, what was to be done? 
she retired to a distance, and seating 
herself on a mound, surveyed anx- 
iously the prison, gave four loud and 
pitiful yells, as if she had said, 
Alas! my master, thy well-known 
voice has just cheered my heart, and 
now det me die with thee.”” The poor 
animal then solemnly and slowly 
walked away.— 

The moralists from Solomon down- 
wards have sent us to the animals for 
instruction. Let none do -evil, and 
say good shallcome. What a fright- 
ful monster sin is, when even the ani- 
mals are brought into suffering cir- 
cumstances by it! Surely this exam- 
ple enforces the duties of fidelity, 
patience, and perseverance: Such at 

ent are the trying misfortunes and 
istory of Poor Durcn. 

Shrewsbury, April 10. 


BOTTLE WASHED ON SHORE, 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I beg, through your widely cir- 
culated Magazine, to give publicity 
to the accompanying paper.—It is 
highly creditable to Mr. Alex. Mc. 
Gill, to exert himself for the improve- 
ment of navigation ; and it is to be 
hoped that other commanders of ves- 
sels will follow his example. I am 
convinced that it is only by a multi- 
plied series of experiments, in aH 
seasons of the year, that any thing 
like a rational theory can be esta- 
blished, with respect to the currents 
in the ocean, which is a great deside- 
ratum in that important science. 


r 


A bottle was picked up on the shore, 
on the South side of Milford Haven, 
near a farm called Sawdern, by Mr. 
William Hall, the occupier, on the 
6th of April, 1822. It contained a 
paper, of which the following is a 
copy. 

** No.310. The Bottle which contains 
this card was thrown into the sea, in 
Lat. 49° 54’ N. Long. 12° 20’ W. at 
noon, on the Ist day of March, 1822, 
from the Ship Aspray, of Glasgow, 
which sailed from Greenock on the 
20th day of February, 1820, on a 
trading voyage sound the world. Who- 
ever finds this, is requested to inserta 
netice of the time and place in some 
literary or political publication, with 
the view of establishing facts relative. 
tothe currents of the ocean.—130 days 
from Calcutta, returning towards Gree- 
nock—all well—Alexander Me. Gill, 
Master.” 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT, 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—Flattering myself that the fol- 
lowing chemical experiment may be 
interesting to some of your readers, I 
would beg the favour of the insertion 
of it in the Imperial Magazine. 

I was lately making a solution of 
copper in nitric acid, for the purpose 
of obtaining crystals of nitrate of cop- 
per, but before I proceeded to evapo- 
rate the solution, the query occurred 
to me, whether ammonia would pro- 
duce the same effect with the nitrate 
as it does with the sulphate of copper? 
I accordingly added the solution of 
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ammonia (liquor: ammonia: pur:) 
anto saturation, and found the effect 
produced precisely the same, to all 
appearance, as when a solution of the 
sulphate of copper and ammonia are 
united.—This liquor I put aside, with- 
out farther thought on the subject for 
that evening, but the next morning, 
to my surprise, I found in the phial a 
copious precipitation of beautiful pur- 
ple crystals; these I partially exa- 
mined, and obtained the following 
results. 

By placing a few grains on the bar 
of the fire grate when quite hot, I 
found that they fused, swelled, and 
exploded, like unconfined gunpowder, 
with a dense vapour, but without 
flame—to the smell, this vapour is not 
so noxious as the nitrous gas, nor so 
pungent as tie ammoniacal gas, and | 
yet it seems to partake of both. On 
live coals they explode with flame, 
and without vapour. and leave a blue 
tinge behind. Their taste is highly 
styptic. A medical friend, to whom I 
have stated the experiment, conceives 
it probable that the preparation might 
be employed &n epilepsy, with better 
success than the ammoniated copper 
of the pharmacopeias. 

The action of the air causes a slight 
efflorescence. 

Such crystals as appear of a deter- 
minate form, are hexagonal. 

The purple colour of the crystals 
proving the action of the ammonia on 
the copper, and consequently its pre- 
sence in the salt—and the combustion 
which takes place on the application 
of caloric, shewing that it has the 
property of a nitrate, have induced 
me to call the preparation a nitro-am- 
moniaret of copper; but I leave it to 
the further investigation. of more ex- 
perienced chemists, whose thoughts 
on the subject I shall be happy to see 
in reply, as I think it worthy their 
attention. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

GEORGIUS. 


CURE FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG. 
Mr. Epitor. 

S1r,—Having observed in your publi- 

eation for January last, an account of 

the various methods tried by the fa- 

culty for the cure of that terrible ma- 

lady, the Hydrophobia, I beg leave 


to recommend for trial, an operation, 


of which I was an eye-witness, on @ 
gentleman bitten by a mad dog twenty 
years ago, and who is still alive, and 
can vouch for the truth of my state- 
ment. 
As soon as he was bitten, he hast- 
ened and took a large giass of bran- 
dy, and put between thirty and forty 
drops of Tarlington’s Balsam into it, 
which he immediately drank up. 
Quickly after this he took his pen- 
knife, and opening the wounds made 
by the bite, took another large glass 
of brandy, and double the quantity of 
Turlington’s Balsam, or rather more, 
with which liquor he bathed the 
wounds profusely, at the same time 
squeezing out the blood and venom as 
well as he was able. This he repeated 
two or three times, and took another 
draught inwardly. But although he 


| had been bitten by the animal in both 


the wrists of his hands, in two or 
three places, he never felt the least 
inconvenience from the wound after 
this operation. In administering this 
simple remedy, the quantity may be 
given according to the patient’s age 
and strength. A trial of this experi- 
ment, with the blessing of God, may 
have some good effect. However, 
should it not succeed in all cases, it 
cannot do any hurt. 

Yours, &c. a constant 


Brixham, Feb. 20, 1822. 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c. y 


Chemical Agency the Magnet.—Mr. J. 
Marray states, thathe 

ing by the magnet, every m ic salt to 
epplied it. One instance of this 
fact, so interesting to science, we quote for 
the sake of its practical tendency. “A solu- 
tion of permuriate of mercury was, by the 
magnet, red g or metallic 
mercury. ence fine steel filings, magne- 
tized, and administered in syrup, will be an 
admirable antidote to corrosive sublimate. 

Iodine in Scrofula. Dr. Conidet, of Geneva, 
has communicated to the Editor of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Science, the great success he 
has met with in the treatment of scrofala, by 
the use of iodine. In cases of goitre, or scro- 
falous glands, combined with hydriodate of. 

tash or soda, this remedy appears to have 
es highly successful, whether administered 
or internally. 

Substitute for Alcohol.—The Society of Arts, 
of London, has adjudged a silver medal to Mr. 
Cooke, for the discovery of a substitute for 
aleohol, now used for the preservation of ana- 
tomical objects. It consists of a saturated 
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solution of muriate of soda, or common salt, 
taking about 3ibs. of salt for four pints of 
water. Where spirits of wine are dear, this 
discovery is likely to be of great utility. 
in i —Mr. Crook- 
, of Dublin, has, it is said, made a very 
improvement in bleaching linen; this 
vement consists in the disengagement of 
the chlorine from the oxymuriate of lime, by 
which ingenious process it is enabled to act 
with fall force upon the cloth and yarn. This 
cess combines many important advantages ; 
it has already been tried apon a considerable 
scale, and has met with the fall approbation of 
a gentleman of chemical celebrity. 
with the Blind.—A printing 
press has been constructed at Geneva, under 
the direction of M. Huber, the celebrated his- 
torian of bees, (who is himself blind,) by 
Claude Lechet. It was constructed at the ex- 

s desire of a young lady, a relation of M. 
Haber, who is also blind, and who conceived 
a desire of expressing her thoughts in this way. 
In a very short time after it was sent to her, 
with all the necessary apparatus of letters, 
&c. she acquired a plete command of it, 
so as to be able to express her ideas with the 
greatest ease. We have seen, says the Edi- 
tor of the Revue ique, a letter of 
thirty-three lines, addressed to her benefac- 
tor, composed and printed by her, with com- 
mon ink, without a fault, and without any 
aa in the printing. 

‘ew Metal.—Counsellor Giesse, of Dorpat, 
has communicated to the world, the discovery 
of what he at present thinks to be a new me- 
tal, extracted from the residue of English sul- 
phuric acid, on distilling’ it to dryness. One 
variety left, out of 16 ounces, 9} grains of a 
white residuum, in which there was no. sul- 
ua oflead. It changed colour several times 

ing the experiments made upon it, and he 
thinks it was formed of the sulphur employed 
in manufacturing the acid. It is susceptible 
of oxidation, and its alkaline combinations 

form double salts with acids. 
and i has 


M M. A 
te the of Scien- 
ces, an account of an observation he had 
made, which proves that the recent earth- 
quake, the shocks of which were felt at Lyons 
and its neighbourhood, also extended its 
action to Paris. M. Arago has an observatory 
in Paris, for the purpose of noticing the vari- 
ations of the magnetic needle. On the 19th of 
February, the needle remained perfectly stea- 


dy until half-past eight o’clock; at a quarter 
‘before nine it became agitated in a very extra- 
ordinary manner, with an oscillatory motion, 


strongly inclining towards the magnetic meri- 
dian. On observing this truly singular pheno- 
menon, M. Arago was of opinion that it was 
occasioned by an earthquake. At the same 
day and hour, M. Biot remarked an oscillatory 
movement produced by the same earthquake, 
at his own residence in the C: de France. 
Canal Boats.—Mr. T. M. Van Heythusen 
has. lately obtained a patent for propelling 
barges or boats through canals ; of which we 
give the following description:—A tread- 
wheel is fixed either to the fore, or both to 
the fore and after part of a barge, which is 
trod: round. The axle passes through the 
tread-wheel, and projects from the sides of the 


barge about 20 inches: to this is fixed a 
paddle-wheel, similar to those used by vessels 
propelled by steam; each of these wheels con- 
tains six paddies. Supposing the man who 
treads to weigh 135lbs. and deduct 35lbs. for 
friction, he will then tread the axle round at a 
force of 100lbs. This newly invented machi- 
nery is very simple, and can be taken off the 
vessel in a moment, and so light that a man 
can walk away with it with as much ease as he 
can with a pair of oars. ‘Two men can propel 
a canal barge with this contrivance at the rate 
of five miles an hour. The expense of keepi 
track roads for horses to draw the barges, 

the expense of keeping the horses themselves, 
seem to make this a great desideratum to all 


canal property. 

Astronomical Society of London.—A commu- 
nication has been made to this society by M. 
Gauss, respecting a very simple contrivance 
for a cat fo geodetical operations, which 
may be seen at an immense distance. This 
contrivance is nothing more than the common 
reflecting speculum of a sextant ; being about 
two inches long, and an inch and a half broad ; 
and mounted im such a manner that it may 
always reflect the solar rays to the given dis- 
tant point, notwithstanding the motion of the 
sun. The instrument, thus mounted, he calls 
a “ Heliotrope ;” ané the reflected light was 
so powerful, that, at ten miles distant, it was 
too bright for the telescope of the theodolite, 
and it was requisite to cover apart of the mir- 
ror. At25 miles, the light,appeared like a 
beautiful star, even when one of the stations 
was enveloped in fog and rain : and at 66 miles 
distant, it was sufficiently powerful as a sig- 
nal. In fact, the only limit which appears to 
the use of this beautiful instrument, is that 
which arises from the curvature of the earth. 

ature of Rooms.—Mr. John Murray 
has published some curious observations on 
the temperatare of a room indicated by two 
thermometers at different altitudes. Two ther- 
mometers being placed one on the floor and 
the other suspended 64 feet above it, between 
the 5th and 24th of November, indicated dif- 
ferences of from 1} to 5°, the greater heat 
being in that 6} feet above the floor. 
janeous ion of Chlorine and Hydro- 
gen.—It has been long known, that a mixture 
of chlorine and hydrogen explodes when ex- 
< to the direct action of the sun’s rays. 
n order to try if this effect could be produced 
by the radiation of a common culinary fire, 
fessor Silliman filled a common Florence 
oil-flask (well cleaned) half full of chloriue 
gee and was in the act of introducing the hy- 
rogen in the pneumatic cistern. ‘‘ There was 
not only no direct emanation from the san, but 
even the diffuse light was rendered much fee- 
bler than common by a thick snow storm, 
which had covered the sky light above with a 
thick mantle, and veiled the heavens in a sin- 
gular degree for such a storm. Under these 
circumstances the hydrogen was scarcely all 
introduced before the flask exploded with a 
distinct flame. This occurrence then proves, 
that a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen = 
—7 explode spontaneously, in a diffuse light, 
and even in a very dim light.” 
lowpipes.—Some time ago, Mr. J. Tofts, of 
Cambridge, contrived a curious . blowpipe, 
calcul to maintain, uninterruptedly, during 
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two hours, a degree of heat capable of melting 

latinam. B. af Nottingham, 

as devised a method by which Toft’s blow- 
pipe may be adapted with perfect safety to the 

arning of the gaseous constituents of water, 
and used as an oxy-hydrogen, or gas blow- 
re Pipes.—Block Tin pipes have been 
lately made by Mr. J. Milne, brass-founder, 
of cna Ae which promise to be of consi- 
derable utility for the conveyance of gas, and 
for other purposes. The chief advantages of 
the block-tin pipe over any other are, in its 
being less liable to he acted upon by gas, and, 
from the nature of the metal, not likely to ox- 
idate or corrode; from its ductility, it is 
easily bent to suit the different situations re- 
quired ; and, as the joinings are made with 
solder, nearly of the same nature as the pipe 
itself, any blow or strain which the pipe may 
receive at or near the joint, can do little injury. 
The facility of joining it is also of considerable 
advantage ; auy ordinary workman will make 
a perfect joint in less than two minutes. These 
pi s may also be joined and soldered while 
ull of water. 

Improved Preparation of Coal for Fuel.—A 
patent has lately been obtained by Mr. Davey, 
of Chelsea, for an improved preparation of 
coal, which he calls Gaseous Coke; it consists 
of “very small coal mixed with coal tar, 
either in a pure state, which is the best, or 
combined with naphtha, and those other ingre- 
dients with which itis generally found impreg- 
nated.” These materials are made to coaga- 
late and cement together by the application of 
heat, so as to form large cakes capable of be- 
ing broken into lamps of such sizes as may be 
found convenient for the purpose of fuel. 


Literary Motices. 


Just published, in 8vo. The Rules and Or- 
ders of the Court for Relief of Insolvent Deb- 
tors, and Regulations of the Office; also a 
List of the Officers; the London and Country 
Attorneys, with the Agents of the latter, cor- 
rected to the present time; a Table of the 
Fees, &c. &c. and an Appendix, containing a 
new and most useful summary of the Insolvent 
Debtor's Act. 


Dr. Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns, No. XI. On P ism. 
Published quarterly. This Number is 
the sec of the Series of Essays, by 
Dr. Chalmers, on the Causes and Cure of 
Pauperism. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Scripture References, for the 
bn of Sabbath Schools, and Private Fami- 
ies. 

_ An Edition of the References is also pub- 
lished, with the Scripture Passages printed in 
full, for the Use of Parents and Teachers, 
when hearing the Lessons of their Children or 


Scholars. 18mo. 
An Address to the he ree of the late 


Concert, at Surrey Chape 


By the Rev. Dr. James Kidd, of Aberdeen, 
A Dissertation on the Eternal Sonship of our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

An Abridgment of the Youth's Spelling and 
Pronouncing Theological Dictionary. By E. 
Dawson. 

The School of the Sabbath, a poem, 8yo. 
By William M’Comb, of Belfast. 

Elements of Self-Improvement ; com 
a familiar view of the intellectaal powers 
moral characteristics of Human Nature, 8yo. 
By Thomas Finch. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Original Ser- 
mons, chiefly selected from the MSS. of two 
eminent Divines of the last century, in two 

r. Jehos' at Aspin is i 
ress, the third volume of his Analysis of 
niversal History; which is expected to ap- 
pear in the course of the ensuing autumn. 

The Rev. J. W. Bellamy, B. D. is prepar- 
ing for publication, by subscription, a Selec 
tion of the Poems of the Rev. Thomas Cherry, 
B. D. late Head Master of Merchant Tailors’ 
ollege 

r. Geo wne, inity © 
Dahlin, wil pablish few dep’, 
from Mecklenburgh and Holstein, includi 
an Account of the Cities of Hamburgh 
Lubeck, written in the summer of 1820. . 

We understand that an Historical Account 
and Delineation of Aberdeen, compiled and 
drawn up by Robert Wilson, A. M. will 
shortly be published. It will also be embel- 
lished with LEngravings of the ips 


Bridges, Public Buildings, and 
ces, in and about the city. 

In the press, by the author of ‘‘Select Fe- 
male Biography,” The Wonders of the Vege- 
table Kingdom apes. This work is par- 
ticularly calculated to lead the attention of the 
reader from the minor wonders of creation, to 
a consideration of their Divine Artificer. 

On May 1, 1822, will be published, An 
original set of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, with s 
Funeral Ode, adapted for Public Worship, 


and harmonized for three and four Voices, 
with Figured Basses for the O and Piano- 
forte. By the Rev. David Everard Ford, 
Lymington, Hants. Second Edition, cor- 


rected. 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1. On Poetry. 


Emma asks, Is Poetry independent 
of the Passions? 


2. On the King of Poland’s Speech. 
S. H. would esteem it a favour if 
any correspondent would inform her 
in what work or history she can meet 
with the (last) King of Poland’s speech 
to the judges appointed to try the 
regicides ? 
3. Man of Bath. 
Z. of Aberdeen, asks, Who is the 
author of the Man of Bath? 
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: The Imitation of Christ; in Three Books. : 
By Thomas a Kempis. Translated from the 
Latin, My John Payne. With a Recommen- 
datory Preface, by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. : 
Minister of St. John’s Charch, Glasgow. Pe 
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Price of Stocks, London, April 26. Cent. with to} 

Bank Stock, 240 3: 1f 2} Ditto 10 per Cent. Bonds, wi v. fr. May I, 

Long 19} 9-16ths 1821, 108 to }. 

Bonds 31 55 56pm | Price of Grain per Quarter, for the 12 
3 per Cent. Cons. 78} | Ex. Bills, 2d., £1000, Districts, feom the Gasette, 

3 r Cent. 873 8 Ditto, £500, 3 6 pm. S. 8. s. d. 

944 | Ditto, small, 47 pm. | Mar.23.46 3| 18 6/16 6/21 7 22 4 

5 per Cent. Navy, Cons. for Acc. 78} 4 } aan 

Prices of Foreign Stock in London, April 26. 13.44 2 18 2/16 4/19 8|2011 [a1 7 


French 5 per Cent. with div. from Mar. 22, 87f. 


5oc. ; Exch. 25f. 20c. to 25c. Number of Bankrupts. 
a < per on with i from Jan. 1, 82. | Average Prices of Sugar \March 27,30, - 28 
xchange, 1 r rouble. April 2,6, - 2 
Ditto Metalic Cents, with dividend from 
1, 76}. ‘ 16, 20, - 23 
Neapolitan ditto, with div fr. Jan. 1,68). 
ustrian Metallic 5 per Cents. with div. from > 
Feb. 1.74105. 10s 
= 5 per Cent. with div. from Oct. 30, There has been coined, at the New Mint, not 


ew ditto, payable in London, fr. Nov. 1,65 less than forty tons of Farthings, or about nine 
\ millions of pieces. For Ireland, there is 320 


tons of a Copper Coinage preparing. 


Prussian 5 per Cent. with div. fr. April 1, 84 
Danish 5 per Cent. with div. fr. Jan. 1, 84¢ to 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 24th APRIL, 1822. 
THE occurrences in trade during the last month have not been marked by any thing interesting, 
nor are there as yet any symptoms of a general improvement. The transactions have been ex- 
clusively confined to the supply of the consumers: and the record of last week’s transactions 
will be the criterion to shew the present actual state of commerce in this port. 

British Plantation Sugar.—Six hundred hogsheads of Sugar have been sold by auction at 
formergrates. Demarara Molasses have fetched 24s. per cwt.—Some considerable sales of 
of taken place ; fine ordinary quality of Dutch sold at 112s. middling 118s. to 120s. 

middling 125s. per cwt.—The sales of Rum have chiefly been confined to Leewards, at 
Is. 10d. per gallon for 19 O. P. ; and 2s. 4d. to 2s. Gd. per gallon, for 30 to 36 O. P. 

Cottons,—W e have had a fair inquiry during the week from the trade, but the business done 
is limited, the expected heavy arrivals having had the effect of deterring buyers from supply- 
ing themselves as freely as they otherwise would have done ; and as some of the holders have 
been anxious sellers, a reduction of 4th per Ib. has been submitted to in boweds, in order to 
effect sales. Brazils are still very dull, and the prices of last week are with difficulty sup- 
ported ; other sorts remain without alteration. 

The total sales of the week amount to 5523 packages, and consist of 2690 Boweds, at . to 
) 238 Tennesses at 8d. to 8§; 375 Orleans, at 10}d. to 12}d.; 299 Sea-Islands, at sta. to 
18d. ; 187 Pernams, at 109d. to 11$d.; 560 Maranbams; at +. to 103d. ; 425 Babias, at 10d. 
to 103d. ; 10 Paras, at 10d. ; 230 Mina Novas, at 10}d.; 110 Mina Geras, at 94d. to 9§d.; 229 
Sate ord at 10d. to 103d. ; 45 Smyrnas, at 7jd.; 50 Surats, at 7jd. to 8d-; 75 Bengals, at 

, to 

Tobacco.— Virginia and Kentucky stemmed have been in good request by the trade. 

The public sale of 106 chests of Madras Indigo, on the 19th instant, went off rather heavily; 
good and fine tender purple and blue at 7s. to 8s. per Ib.; middling to good, at fis. to 6s. 9d. 
- Ib. ; middling, 5s. to 5s. 9d. per lb, in bond ; being a reduction of 6d. to 9d. per lb. in the 

, and 9d. to Is. on the middling qualities, from the Company’s last sale. 

Ashes.—The stock of Ashes being small, the sales are necessarily trivial, consisting of 
Montreal pots, from 36s. to 37s. ; Boston pearls, at 47s.—Nothing has been done in Tar.— 
Turpentine of fair quality has been sold at 13s. 6d. per cwt.—There has been some inquiry for 
Quercitron Bark, and middling to good Philadelphia has been disposed of at 13s. to 
16s, 9d. and fine at 17s. per cwt.—190 tons of Dutch Oak Bark for tanner’s use, have been 
disposed of at £8. 5s. per ton.—110 tons of good solid Nicaragua wood have changed hands at 
£3. per ton.—Logwood, Jamaica, £10. 10s. per ton.—Mediterranean produce is without alter- 
ation.—Tallows continue very dull. 

The Hide sales have gone off at a small advance, consisting of 4700 Buenos Ayres Cow and 
Ox, oe 1144. per Ib. ; 300 North American, salted, at 5d. per lb. ; and 1100 Horse, at 

's. 2d. per hide. 

Grain.—At yesterday's Corn Market there was a tolerable attendance of buyers from the 
eountry ; the holders of Wheat demanded an advance of 3d. per 701b. which, in some instanees, 
was realized ; upon the best qualities of Irish and fine English may be rated 3d. to 6d. per 70lb. 
higher than in the preceding week’s market. The holders of Oats are rather sanguine in their 
expectations as to higher prices, and therefore are not anxious to effect sales. Sweet Ameri- 
can Flour, in bond, readily obtains 32s. to 33s. per barrel. The sales of Rice are, 770 barrels, 
of inferior old Carolina, at 10s. 3d. to 12s. 3d.; and 100 good new, 15s. to 15s. 3d. per owt. 
800 bhds. New York Flax Seed have been sold, ut 47s, to 52s. per hhd : 350 Wilmington, at... 
38s. to 41s. ; and 20-casks of Dutch, at 56s. perhhd. 
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